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The Life of T. W. Robertson.” 


necessary to preface his genial and sympathetic Life of 
the author of “Caste” with an elaborate apology for book. 
making. This apology seems a little misplaced in a work 
of this kind, which is avowedly no more than a judicious 
and appreciative selection from existing material. In fact 
the n more the writer, be he author, editor, or compiler, keeps himself 
in the background the better. What the reader mainly requires is 
an intimate acquaintance with, and a nice and just appreciation of, his 
subject, tempered by a due sense of proportion, and what for want 
of a better word, may be called literary perspective. Ifa biographer 
be well equipped with these essential qualifications, we are not in- 
clined to quarrel with him for being a book-maker. 

In fact we are unfeignedly thankful that this Life has been so 
little “edited.” Of late the craze for editing not only Lives 
and Memoirs, but even the writings of great authors, has obtained to a 
ridiculous extent. Some enterprising publisher or other is con- 
tinually bringing out a new edition of the works of one of our great 
classics—at present the craze seems to be for Scott, Thackeray, and 
Jane Austen—and entrusting the illustrious dead to the tender 
mercies of some so-called editor, whose namé on the title-page is 
often in larger type than the author he is good enough to edit. The 
“ editing ” usually consists in “ crossing the t’s”” and “ dotting the i’s” 
of the author, or calling attention to one or two clerical errors as 
obvious as they are trivial. Orperchance the editor dabbles in biblio- 
graphy; and then a fictitious air of erudition is given by a long 
list of “ variorwm readings.” 

However, in the book before us the editing is in the main judicious 
and unobtrusive. It is true we hear a little too much of the Robert- 
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sons’ forbears, and the first chapter is rather devoid of interest to 
the lay reader. The struggles of the elder Robertson to carry on the 
declining Lincoln circuit are well described. The gradual growth of 
railways during the decade of 1840-50, and the consequent. facilities 
afforded to the inhabitants of the country towns to visit the metro- 
polis destroyed the comparative isolation of provincial cities, and this 
centralising tendency proved fatal to the time-honoured system of 
circuits and stock companies. Local attractions naturally could not 
cope any longer with those of the metropolis, and a succession of bad 
seasons compelled Mr. Robertson, the father of the dramatist, to 
disband the members of the historical Lincoln circuit. 

In 1850, then, we see T. W. Robertson trying to earn a living in 
London. His struggles with fortune lasted several years, and were 
endured by him with inexpressible cheerfulness, and carried on with 
indomitable pluck. How useful these lower-life experiences were in 
after years we shall see. The well-known lines ending “They learn 
in suffering what they teach in song,” apply even less to the poet 
than to the playwright, who has to depict human emotions and in- 
terests and is the prophet of the real rather than of the ideal. 

After many attempts the persevering young playwright, who was 
then barely twenty-two, induced Mr. William Farren, then manager 
of the Olympic, to accept a “comic drama,” or, as we should call it, 
a farce, entitled “A Night’s Adventure.” It was produced in 
August, 1851, and unfortunately proved a failure. Robertson’s 
disappointment found vent in a somewhat crushing retort to the 
irate manager. Farren disgusted with the failure roundly declared 
to the chagrined author that “it was a d—d bad play.” Where- 
upon the undaunted dramatist promptly retorted that “the play was 
not as bad as the acting.” 

Between 1851 and 1854 we have no record of any original play by 
Robertson, though he did a great deal of translating and adapting at 
this period. Though these adaptations from the French commanded 
a certain sale, they can hardly be said to have been very remunera- 
tive. We hear of Robertson formally assigning all rights in one of 
these comediettas for the munificent sum of £3. Mr. Pemberton’s 
account of Robertson’s first essay in the 7d/e of Public Entertainer 
must be given in his own words. The speculation, it seems, was 
undertaken jointly with his friend and brother dramatist H. J. Byron. 
They had engaged a room at the Gallery of Illustration in Regent 
Street, well known as the home of the German Reed’s Entertain- 
ment. The first performance was “ billed ” for eight o’clock—money 
for the posters and other incidental expenses having been lent by 
a friend,'for the sanguine pair started without a penny of their own— 
but at ten minutes past eight there was no sign of an audience :— 

“ At lasta gentleman tendered a sovereign at the box-offic®, and asked if any front 
seats were left. ‘Oh, yes,’ replied Robertson, pleasantly, ‘both right and left.’ The 
gentleman entered the empty room, and Robertson rushed outto get change. Mean- 


while the dejected Byron was peeping through the curtain inanagony of nervousness. 
The entertainer, nothing daunted by the paucity of the audience, decided to give the 
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show in its entirety. The first portion was to be a monologue called ‘ The Origin of 
Man.’ The introductory patter was fatally 4 propos and ominous. Byron, looking 
fixedly at the solitary occupant of the house, commenced as follows: ‘In the 
beginning there was only one man.’ ‘ Yes,’ interrupted the house, ‘and I’m the 


d—d fool,’ and hurrying out to Robertson he demanded his money back, and said 
that he had come to see the Chinese.” 


It appears that in another room of the Gallery of Illustration some 
Chinese jugglers were giving a performance, and that a stray lamb 
had wandered into the wrong fold. 

The ill-luck that pursued:T. W. Robertson from 1851 to 1854 
appears to have reached a climax in the latter year, and we find the 
unappreciated actor and playwright contemplating following the 
example of other eminent writers, Sir Richard Steele and Coleridge, 
and actually presenting himself for enlistment at the Horse Guards. 
Fortunately for the English stage the reduced dramatist was not 
accepted by the military authorities. 

It was about this time he wrote the unequal, but pleasing little 
comedy, “Over the Way,” which is worth noticing here, as it has 
recently been produced at the Court Theatre, being admirably 
adapted for the “ Triple Bill,” a programme now in vogue. 

The Prince uf Wales’ Theatre, so closely associated with the name 
of T. W. Robertson, was the scene of his brilliant triumphs. This 
play-house had many vicissitudes of fortune, and not to mention 
the uncomplimentary nickname of the Dusthole, it was christened in 
turn the Regency, Dilettanti, Tottenham Street, and Fitzroy, and now 
the last stage in its changeful history has been reached in its conver- 
sion into one of the strongholds of the Salvation Army. 

In 1858 we find Robertson, who had become popular as an actor, 
deciding to give up acting altogether, and, in short, to use literature 
not as a staff but as a crutch. One reason for “ burning his boats ” 
was the conviction that a roving life gave no continuous leisure for 
the serious work of writing plays. Besides, the life of an actor was 
at no time congenial. Acting was always with him “collar work.” 
His acting days, as he once forcibly put it, “ were those days when I 
had one meal a day, and three parts a night to play ; now I have 
three meals a day, and no part to play ; and for this relief Providence 
has my heart-felt thanks.” 

There is an amusing story, too, he was fond of telling against 
himself which, though it shows how great was his innate courtesy 
and good nature, at the same time makes it clear that he was not 
well adapted for the rough-and-ready life of a travelling actor. 
One day seeing “ Apartments to Let ” written ;up in the window of 
a house in a town where his company was performing, he interviewed 
the landlady with a view to coming to terms. The price was higher 
than he could pay, and the poor fellow was puzzled how to beat a 
graceful retreat. He had praised everything, and at last seeing no other 
way out he said to the eager landlady—who no doubt thought she had 
landed a highly desirable tenant— 


“*You must excuse the question—how about the coach-house?’ ‘The coach- 
house? We haven't got a coach-house!’ was the reply. ‘Dear me! then I am ex- 
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tremely sorry,’ said Robertson. ‘As far as the rooms are concerned they would 
have suited me admirably ; but I always find a coach-house indispensable.’ ” 


Mr. Pemberton recounts a characteristic and humorous little 
episode of his early struggling days which gives us.an insight into 
the genuine good-heartedness and unselfishness of the author of 
“Caste.” While touring in the provinces he was introduced to two 
young actresses, or, to speak by the book, two young entertainers. 
Wishing to be useful to them he used to take them for walks to the 
places of interest in the neighbourhood. Suddenly his visits ceased, 
and he was seen no more. Many years afterwards they met again, 
and Robertson explained the reason of his strange behaviour. It 
appeared that at that period his people at home were much pressed 
for money. Young Robertson did not hesitate to sell all his little 
valuables, together with his presentable clothes, leaving himself with 
but one shabby suit, and sent the proceeds to his struggling family. 
He did not think his poor worn suit good enough for his two 
young friends, and naturally felt reluctant to show signs of his 
poverty. 

The first real success of Robertson was “ Garrick ”’—a play written 
to order, and avowedly “ built round,” so to speak, the personality of 
Sothern. The payment received for the play, which is still one of 
the few modern comedies which may be considered a “ safe draw” 
for a revival, was £50—quite a large sum in those days. This 
comedy was followed by another play—written expressly to suit 
Sothern’s style of acting—the ever popular “ Society.” 

Buckstone’s critical acumen was rather at fault in his judgment 
of this comedy, which he roundly stigmatised as “rubbish.” The 
poor author was rather sore at the great comedian’s terse and uncom- 
promising verdict. It appeared, too, that others held the same 
opinion. 


** One day a friend met him in the Strand, a brown paper parcel in his hand, his 
head aloft, teeth grinding, nostrils dilated. and eyes aflame. ‘What’s the matter, 
Robertson ?’ he asked, ‘is the house on fire?’ ‘No, but Iam!’ was the reply. ‘I’ve 


— been reading this play—a splendid play, a magnificent play—to Sefton Parry. 
at do you think he said? He said it was rot, and what do you think I said?’ 
‘Can't guess.’ ‘I told him that untilthat moment I was in doubt as to whether 
the play was a good one or. not ; but now that he had pronounced it to be a bad one, 
———- conviction that he was an idiot had convinced me that the play was a 
good one!’” 


The point of the little anecdote is given by the sequel, for 
“ Society” was an assured success on the first night, and soon become 
the talk of the town. With this play Robertson inaugurated a new 
school of dramatic art, and this and subsequent comedies did a good 
deal to kill the artificial conventional comedy of the old school. 

His next play, “Ours,” was the first of the famous mono- 
syllabic cycle of comedies. As all the world knows this series 
restored the fortunes of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. 

It is, however,-on “ Caste” that Robertson’s fame as a dramatist 
will mainly depend. It is now regarded as a stage classic ; and just as 
Hood’s epitaph was “ He sang the Song of the Shirt ” so will Robert- 
son be known to future generations as the author of “ Caste.” 
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Robertson was painfully nervous on the first night of any of his 
productions, as the following anecdote shows :— 

“ Barly in the performance an excitable but well-meaning friend came up suddenly 
and by way of hearty congratulation clapped the highly-strung playwright on the 
shoulder, which quite unnerved him. When the play was over, and success 
Robertson told his friend the story of the man who for a wager carried a chest o 
oranges on his head from Botolph Lane to Covent Garden. The poor wretch was 
killed by a‘ pal’ who by way of congratulation gave him a slap on the over-weighted 
spine—and broke it. Robertson insisted that his friend’s felicitations, coming so near 
his triumph, came almost as a death-blow to it and him.” 

Mr. Pemberton quotes an item of correspondence of peculiar in- 
terest at the present day, when we hear so much about the moral 
obligations of publishers to authors of successful books. After 
the revival of “Ours” in 1870, Mr. Bancroft generously offered 
Robertson an increase in the fees which had been agreed upon. His 
reply was as follows::— 

“Don’t be offended that I return your cheque. I recognise your kindness and 
intention to the full; but, having thought the matter over, I cannot reconcile it to 
my sense of justice and probity to take more than I bargained for. An arrange- 
ment is an arrangement and cannot be played fast and loose with. If a man, say an 
author, goes in for a certain sum he must be content with it, ‘and seek no new’ ; 


if he goes in for a share, he must take good and bad luck too. So please let “ Ours” 
be paid for at the sum originally agreed on.” 


It is curious to compare the royalties now paid for plays with 
those Robertson received for his. For “Society” he was paid but 
£1 a night, for “Ours” £2, while even for “ Caste,” the one great 
comedy of that decade, he only received what would now be con- 
sidered the beggarly honorarium of £3—about half the royalty that 
would now be paid to a rising dramatist for a successful lever-du- 
rideau. 

In the last years of his life Robertson was inundated with com- 
missions, and his busy pen was never idle. Some of these plays 
written to order were, it must be confessed, certainly failures, 
notably a play called “The Nightingale” written for Benjamin 
Webster. This was an attempt at realistic melodrama, and in plays 
of this description Robertson’s light touch and delicate fancy were 
thrown away. Robertson was deplorably sensitive to adverse 
criticism, and the severe strictures passed on this play told severely 
upon him, at that time suffering from incipient heart disease—the 
malady which was sosoon to prove fatal to him. Keats is 
erroneously, though popularly, said to have been killed by a re- 
view in the Quarterly, and with truth it may be said that a harsh 
and malevolent criticism on his play “M.P.” hastened poor 
Robertson’s end. The story is graphically and feelingly told by 
Mr. Pemberton. On the day following the first performance of 
“M.P.” a friend came to read to the invalid the newspaper criticisms. 
Anxious not to give pain, the friend considerately omitted one cruelly 
hostile and bitter critique, but Robertson insisted, and the friend 
reluctantly read the unjustifiable and unpardonably severe notice. 

“ Before finishing he paused, and glancing at Robertson, saw his head droop; and 


as he turned to find a handkerchief, a single drop of blood fell upon the newspaper 
that lay on his knees. All the pleasure that he had derived from the encomiums of 
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those who were qualified to judge, and impartially review his work, was wiped away 
by this one malicious attack. His friend, who describes this sick-room scene as 
being at once painful and dramatic, was asked in later days to help this ‘ critic’ in 
an hour of need. ‘No,’ he said, buttoning up his pockets. ‘Robertson was dying 
and the man knew it. I cannot forget that drop of blood !”’ 

The courage and affection of T. W. Robertson are pathetically mani- 
fested in the serio-comic letters to his wife written literally from a 
sick-bed, and when he was virtually given up by the doctors :— 


“Here lam! The Imperial [Torquay] was full, and wouldn’t have me, so I came. 
here. It is very comfortable, but we have a wretched day. In your reply to this, 
let me know how you are; and Maud, and Tommy, and the Baby. It seems years 
since I left London. Of course I have no news. Has the Baby expressed any 
opinion as to my absence ? Did you give the two children the half-crowns I promised 
them? Hayland [his man] is going to have his hair cut. I am very hungry. 


Patan isin Devonshire. I think I shall be very dreary to-morrow. God bless 
you all!” 


Then another, at once pathetic, humorous, and affectionate, written 
two days later :— 


“ My first letter this year is addressed to you. I have not been so well since this 
morning, It is now 3 p.m. I think I am going through the process of acclimatization. 
The weather is warmer, buta little foggy, but nothing like London fogs. Hayland 
has had his hair cut. You cannot conceive the desolation of my life here. I see no 
one—have spoken tonoone. It seems to me that Iam in a lighthouse and alone. 
Please send me the Hra, when you get it to-morrow. Kiss my darling baby for me, 
and my dear Maud, and Tommy when you see him. I don’t know that I have any- 
thing more to tell you, except that Hayland has had his hair eut.” 

Then, again, in a letter dated the day after, we see the thoughtful 
consideration that Robertson had for his children’s pleasure, which 
incidentally gives the reader an insight into the lovable character of 
the famous dramatist. The great charm and interest in these letters 
are their perfect naturalness and spontaneousness. They are not 
written with a view to publication, as those of Dickens and many 
other famous letter-writers undeniably were :— 

“The weather has changed. It is mild and raining, so that I cannot get out 
again to-day. I want you to go toa Morning Performance of a Pantomime, taking 
with you Tommy and Maud. Yow must pay for your seats. The children ought to 
see a pantomime once at Christmas. I find that our income last year (1870) was 


£3,760, not counting about £200 due on the year. This is about £500 less than the 
year before.” 


A few days after this letter was written poor Robertson, hardly 
benefited at all by his stay at Torquay, returned to London. A 
curious incident in connection with his arrival should not escape the 
notice of the correspondents who send the miraculous dog stories to 
the Spectator, and indeed its ominous significance should com- 
mend it to the consideration of the Society for Psychical 
Research. It was well known that on the first night of “ Society,” 
“Ours,” and “Caste” a strange dog on each occasion followed 
Robertson home. On Robertson’s arrival at home after this Torquay 
visit it was found that a strange dog had followed the brougham all 
the way from the station. Nothing would induce it to enter the 
house, but it stayed in the front garden, howling and declining all 
food. 

Robertson’s end is touchingly described by Mr. Pemberton. The 
last of his great cycle of monosyllabic comedies, “ War,” had just 
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been produced. The first night’s verdict was decidedly unfavour- 
able, and this news, in spite of the care of friends, reached the 
unhappy author on his sick-bed. It was told him, in all innocence, 
by his boy Tommy :— 

“ After hearing it all, he lay back on his pillow and said with a sigh: ‘Ah, 
Tommy, my boy, they wouldn’t have been so hard if they could see me now. I 
shan’t trouble them again.’ And then, with a look of mingled sorrow and 


affection, he took the boy’s hand in his and was silent for a few moments, whilst 
tears trickled down the faces of both.” 


A little more than a fortnight elapsed when, at half-past five 
o’clock on February 3rd, 1871, the author of “Caste” peacefully 


passed away. On the same evening “ War” was played for the last 
time. 
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Dramatic Dangers in the Past. 

















; Peo ITH the sea-serpent, the abnormal gooseberry, and all the 
(4 “+ y other ludicrous curiosities of natural and unnatural 

wee history which put in a periodical appearance, should 
un * be included those regular visitants--the worthy but 
2 ea) misguided folks who habitually disparage the theatri- 
cal profession and all who in its ranks earn their daily 
bread. Unfortunately the social pests who devote their time and 
energies to the congenial task of throwing mud at the stage do not 
emulate the example of certain alleged angelic beings, and confine 
themselves to occasional visits. One wishes it were so, for it might 
then be possible to bear with them. Like the poor, they are always 
with us; like the tax-cgllector, they have a habit of appearing at in- 
convenient moments. When least expected these acidulated croakers 
and jaundiced carpers pop up and state, with an assumption of 
erudite wisdom which doubtless carries a conviction of truth to many, 
that the actor of to-day is a person of no account. They compare 
him—+to his disadvantage, of course—with the bright particular stars, 
long since dead and turned to clay, whose names and dramatic 
achievements are writ large in the history of the English stage. And 
in all this the lay critics receive support and corroboration at the 
hands of our familiar friend, the venerable actor, who in his time 
has played many parts—all equally villainously—and who, for pain- 
fully obvious reasons is now unable to obtain a hearing. 

This hoary-headed relic whispers with confiding hoarseness that 
“the drama is going to the dogs,” and that the conditions under 
which the modern actor lives and moves and has his being, are 
vastly inferior to those which surrounded his predecessors during the 
performance of similar operations. These are old stories, told and 
retold until we know them by heart. They doubtless made our 
grandfathers laugh ; they cause a smile to come to the lips even in 
these days of dreariness and depression ; and the probability is that 
they will amuse our children’s children in the years that are to 
come. The drama, like most other things, has, indeed, been going to 
the dogs for several centuries, but the painful catastrophe has been 
thus far mercifully averted, and from the present appearance of 
affairs there is no imminent danger of it happening. On the con- 
trary, as one year follows another into the past the theatre rises a 
step higher in the estimation of all reasonable men, and at the same 
time the actor follows suit. To refute these assertions is not diffi- 
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cult. A profound study of the history of the stage and of those 
who have adorned it is by no means needed to convince one that, in 
quite a variety of ways, the old-time actor had a very disagreeable 
and often perilous time of it, not only whilst engaged in the public 
performance of his art, but also as a private individual, 

Take, for instance, what may be called the official persecution 
which, on the slightest and slenderest pretext, was at one time 
directed against the play-house and the players. 

The Long Parliament in 1647 swept away the theatre, root and 
branch, and crushed the actors. In the crushing they split no hairs, 
nor indulged in nice equivoque. It was openly proclaimed that the 
harmless devotees of Thespis and Melpomene were “ proud parrot- 
ing players—a sort of superbious ruffians, and because sometimes the 
asses are clothed in lions’ skins, the dolts imagine themselves some- 
body and walk in as great state as Cesar”; and any actor caught 
playing was publicly whipped. Some of the bad actors of the time 
may have deserved this recognition of their want of talent, but it 
was certainly drastic treatment to tar the whole profession with the 
same brush. We are told, too, that even when an actor had honour- 
ably surrendered himself in battle his chivalrous opponent welcomed 
him with the polite salutation, “ Cursed be he who doth the work of 
the Lord negligently,” and then incontinently slew him, 

It is recorded that on February 2nd, 1676, during a performance 
at the Duke’s Theatre, the notorious Louise de Querouaille, 
Duchess of Portsmouth, appeared in one of the boxes. “Some 
gallants being seized with a frenzy of mortality ” (I quote from Mr. 
Davenport Adams’ “ Book of the Play,”) “rushed into the pit with 
drawn swords and flaming torches, shouting curses upon the 
Duchess.” They then hurled the firebrands among the actors, 
and pricked and slashed the bodies of the audience. For this 
intellectual amusement on the part of the misnamed “ gallants,” 
Charles II. punished the unfortunate and innocent actors! It was 
this same monarch who bestowed his patronage on the actor, John 
Lacy, to whom he always gave the best parts in a play, coolly taking 
them from other actors who did not happen to meet with so much 
favour in his Royal eyes. Whilst acting in a play called the “ Silent 
Woman,” Lacy, presuming on his intimacy with the King, was 
foolish enough to ridicule his Royal patron, who promptly ordered 
him to be taken into custody and kept in confinement. Lacy sub- 
sequently threw the whole blame on the author of the play, and the 
two came to blows. When Charles heard of this he had the theatre 
closed, regardless alike of the convenience of the public and the 
necessities of the unfortunate actors. 

As to the insults openly showered upon the player in the past, their 
name is legion. A worthy actor named Smith, we are told, had a quarrel 
with some unknown individual behind the scenes. It was quitea 
private affair and of no concern to anyone save the parties immedi- 
ately interested in the little disagreement. Nevertheless, when the 
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news of the occurrence got abroad a certain number of those delightful 
individuals, the “gallants” (who seem to have had a penchant 
for interfering with the business and amusements of other 
people) stormed the theatre, and, as soon as Smith appeared, saluted 
him with a variety of insulting expressions, and did not cease until 
the curtain was dropped, and the persecuted actor had retired. A 
somewhat similar story is told of another actor, one West Digges, 
who flourished somewhere about 1785. Digges, who was a particu- 
larly stiff and stolid individual elected to appear in “ Cato.” 
Dressed in what is described as a “shape,” composed of buckram 
and decorated with gilt leather upon a black background, and wear- 
ing black stockings, black gloves, and a powdered periwig, Digges 
stalked on the stage, whereupon someone in the audience saluted 
him with the exclamation, “A Roman chimney-sweeper on May 
Day,” a remark which almost paralysed the unfortunate actor. 

Equally wanting in politeness, to employ but a mild term, was 
the salutation of that eccentric actress and beautiful woman, Anne 
Catley, who shouted at an unfortunate player and in a tone of voice 
that all might hear, “So, you had a piece damned the other night ! 
I’m glad of it! The devil mend you for writing an opera without 
bringing me into it!” One cannot picture, even dimly, such an 
incident happening nowadays, say in connection with Mr. Irving or 
Mr. Wyndham. 

The unfortunate actresses suffered even worse treatment. In 
the eighteenth century the dressing-rooms of the ladies were open to 
what Dr. Doran calls, the “ fine gentlemen” of the period, who went 
in and out at their pleasure. The conversation of these individuals 
was apparently as free as their manners which, needless to say, were 
the quintessence of freedom. For instance, in February, 1667, a 
certain Hugh Myddleton insulted an actress in her dressing-room, 
and receiving a sharp reply from the disgusted lady, was man 
enough to threaten to kick her, or, mirabile dictu, to order his foot- 
man to kick her! As the helpless woman was leaving the theatre 
this charming specimen of a “gallant” hired—mark the chivalry of 
the deed—a ruffian to daub her face and hair with mud. 

Sometimes, it must be confessed, the insults came from 'the stage 
itself, one player holding another up to public ridicule without 
the smallest compunction. It is recorded, for example, that an 
audience at Drury Lane expressed annoyance at the non-appearance 
of a dancer named Roland, when Quin, who had been sent forward 
to apologise for her non-appearance, delivered himself of this re- 
markably refined speech : “ Ladiesand Gentlemen,—Madame Roland 
has put her ankle out. I wish it had been her neck, and be d—d 
to her,” a liberty which any modern audience would have promptly 
resented, and in a fashion more vigorous than polite. We are told, 
too, that whilst Peg Woffington was acting in “ Lear,” a gentleman 


calmly came from behind the scenes, threw his arms round her waist 
and embraced her. 
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Far more serious than these verbal scratches were the wounds in- 
flicted in the duels which were so often forced upon the old-time 
actor for the most absurd reasons. The famous Mrs. Bracegirdle 
was pursued by a Don Juan, a certain Captain Hill, who, receiving 
no response to hisamatory appeals, resolved to carry her off by force 
when she left the theatre. This officer and gentleman posted half-a- 
dozen soldiers outside a house in the neighbourhood of the theatre, 
which the actress was about to visit;and when she made her ap- 
pearance the unfortunate woman was pounced upon, and a struggle 
ensued. An actor named Mountfort gallantly came to her rescue, and 
Mrs. Bracegirdle escaped, but in thescuffle Mountfort was stabbed to 
the heart. Foote also once narrowly escaped a broken head or perhaps 
something worse, his intended assailant being none other than the 
great Dr. Johnson himself. The “ great lexicographer ” was told that 
in a play called “The Orators” which Foote had arranged to pro- 
duce, he (the doctor) was to be mercilessly ridiculed. Johnson there- 
fore gave the actor notice that he intended to plant himself in the 
front of the stage box on the first night, armed with a stout club, 
and if anyone attempted to mimic him, he proposed to spring on the 
stage and knock him down in face of theaudience. Needless to say, 
Foote did not carry out his original idea. 

Another narrow escape or, rather series of escapes, occurred 
at the old Duke’s Theatre in 1682. One Sir Charles Dering 
quarrelled with a Welshman named Vaughan, and the dispute was 
adjusted by the pair adjourning from the pit to the stage and fighting 
a duel in full view of the audience, and without any regard what- 
ever for the safety of the actors who stood around them, and within 
touch of their swords. Nell Gwynne was responsible, indirectly—it is 
true—for at least one theatrical riot of a serious character. Whilst the 
ex-orange girl was at the Duke’s Theatre, someone—doubiless a 
“gallant ’—insulted her. Miss Nell—presumably acquainted with 
the manners and habits of those gentry—passed the matter off with a 
laugh, but the heir to the earldom of Pembroke took it more 
seriously. Swords were drawn, sides taken, and a free fight took 
place, the innocent and helpless actors being themselves wounded in 
endeavouring to make their escape. 

And the list might be lengthened with ease, did space permit. 
Sufficient instances, however, have been quoted to show that in what 
are euphemistically termed the “good old days” of the drama the 
actor’s life, both on and off the stage, did not run with that smooth- 
ness and freedom from assault and insult which characterise that 


of the player of to-day. 


ARTHUR J. DANIELS. 
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“Creeps” at the Theatre. 








VEN before Ibsen came to complicate matters, the functions 
of the stage were many and bewildering. The drama 
was expected to elevate, to amuse, to cultivate the eye 
and taste, to enforce morality, to depict manners, and to 
do other great and awe-inspiring things. 

Then Ibsen burst upon us, and the stage has now, in 
addition to all its other duties, to work out “ problems of 
being” and to solve all kinds of distressing questions connected 
with the “ego.” But there is one other function (I only venture to 
give it a small “f”) of a homely and delightful nature which one is 
apt to lose sight of amidst these oppressive aims and ends: it is 
perhaps best described in the crisp phraseology of the Fat Boy in 
“ Pickwick” when he told the deaf old lady “I wants to make your 
flesh creep.” 

Lest I should be considered vulgar I may intimate that Browning 
attributes the same pleasing quality to the music of Galuppi 
Baldassaro, 

“In you come with your old music, 
Ana I creep through every nerve.” 

Everybody (even the man in the Adelphi pit—perhaps he most of 
all) knows the sensation. You begin by feeling a little queer all 
over, then a goose-flesh shiver and a tingling come on, and finally 
you feel cold water down your back. Looking back over many 
years of play-going, the moments when I have been made to thrill 
and creep stand out as bright spots in my theatrical memory. Of 
course it is very much a question of temperament and age ; when I 
‘was young I could creep on the slighest provocation, now, alas! no 
one makes me creep except Sarah Bernhardt, and she only at her 
finest moments ; but still I take delight in recalling the old creeps. 
In my salad days I remember being strangely moved by a second-rate 
actress in a third-rate play. It was Mrs. Rousby in Tom Taylor’s 
“°Twixt Axe and Crown.” To begin with, Mrs. Rousby was one of 
the most beautiful women I ever saw on the stage, exquisite in 
feature, graceful in movement and gesture, with a smile like sun- 
shine and a voice like soft music. What with beauty, and smile, and 
soft voice Mrs. Rousby nearly cheated the British public into be- 
lieving her a great actress. She never was within miles of being 
that, but she gave us all very pleasant moments, and she lifted the 
poor Queen’s Theatre into temporary prosperity. In “’Twixt Axe 
and Crown ” there was a dungeon scene, and the Princess Elizabeth 
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(who, of course, was Mrs. Rousby) was alone, expecting her 
execution next day. The Princess was in all respects about as 
unlike the historical Elizabeth as Mr. Wills’ Cromwell is unlike the 
real Protector; but that is a detail. The stage was dark and silent, 
and she hears the men outside hammering at her scaffold, she then 
recites in a blood-curdling whisper some twenty lines of the finest 
Tom Taylorian blank verse, and at the proper crisis she gives a 
piercing scream and faints. I saw the play and heard that scream 
six times, and six times was I thrilled and moved. I believe 
Tom Taylor was rather proud of that little scene, anyway I know he 
took infinite pains in coaching Mrs. Ruusby up, and developing her 
scream to its proper pitch of intensity. 

Talking of screams reminds me of another good example in that 
line, that of Miss Dalmaine in “Jane Eyre.” She was the lunatic 
wife, and all she had to do was to crawl through a trap in the wall 
and scream. She was made up as a most ghastly creature, and her 
entrance and scream were electric in effect. I liked that play of 
«Jane Eyre” (the public didn’t). Of course Mrs. Beere had not 
the faintest resemblance to our own adorable Jane, but she was in 
earnest, and well do I remember her listening face as she sat in the 


drawing-room amongst the fine guests (Heavens! what guests they 
were ! ) 


Then I owe one big thrill and several smaller ones to that exceed- 
ingly able actress Madame Modjeska. I saw her in a very dull play 
by Mr. Wills called “Juana.” I forget most of it except that 
Wilson Barrett made an admirable monk, and Modjeska had a 
scene where I think she stabs her husband and goes mad. She was 
an actress (1 don’t know why I say was, as I believe she is still 
acting in America) who thought for herself and was original in her 
“ business”; here she invented a strange hysterical outbreak—tears, 
laughter, and a scream, culminating in an effective swinging whirl 
or twist of her whole body. It was clever, as everything the dear lady 
did was clever. The public never properly appreciated her, was 
troubled with her accent and so forth, but her acting had supreme 
distinction—whose has now-a-days ? 

People used to say Christine Nilsson was cold ; but when I turn 
the pages of my memory I find a very big mark against her name for 
fire and passion. I remember her one night in the bridal-chamber 
scene in “ Lohengrin,” her and Campanini. They both sang and 
acted as if inspired; I shall never forget the passionate agony of 
Nilsson’s singing and acting. She strung one’s nerves up to extreme 
tension, and there was a special quality in her voice never ap- 
proached by any other woman’s voice I ever heard. 

I shed many happy tears over Ellen Terry’s “Olivia,” and I 
remember being thrilled by Mrs. Kendal's cry “ Spare the father of 
my unborn child ” in “ The Squire.” 

But Sarah Bernhardt is the supreme creeper and crawler and 
blood-curdler—the very thought of her makes one tingle. I saw her 
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when she made her memorable first appearance at the Gaiety in that 
one act of “Phédre.” She had “to strike twelve at once,” launch 
herself on the stage at fever heat, and she did it. If I close my eyes 
I still seem to see, across all these years, the frail creature drifting 
on to the stage, half borne by her attendants, her life burnt out of 
her by her consuming passion ; jevery nerve in one’s body trembled 
to her touch and thrilled and tingled at the despairing agony and 
shame in face, in voice, in gesture. Sarah dying in “La Dame,” 
Sarah luring the man on to his doom in “ Fédora,” Sarah even in 
the vulgar melodrama “ La Tosca”—these visions are all memorable 
to me, delicious nightmares of horror. In “La Tosca” I recall her 
face—drawn, haggard, and hard—as her hand crept with a dreadful 
hesitancy to the knife, and then as suddenly she drove it to the hilt 
in the villain’s breast, flinging herself as well as the weapon on to 
him with a spring like a tigress. I added my mite to the groan and 
shudder that broke from the house as he fell dead at her feet. 

Looking back.I see that all my thrillers and shockers have been 
women. The best actors I have seen have appealed to other 
emotions; Salvini has awed me, and Irving’s curse of Rome in 
“Richelieu” stirred me, and Warner’s Coupeau literally frightened 
me. Others have satisfied my intellectual faculties, but I have yet to 
find the actor who touches the delightful emotions that live in my 
spine. I pray that he may come speedily, lest when he does, I may 
be too old and too hardened a stage-goer to welcome him witha 
responsive shudder and thrill. 


ALBERT FLEMING. 
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Fanny Kemble. 






contents bill of an evening paper the line, “ Death of a 
Well-known Actress,” as who should say “Death of a 
Jigurante at the ‘Frivolity.”” Half a century ago the 
news of Fanny Kemble’s death would have stirred the 
heart-throbs of two hemispheres ! 

It seems but yesterday that an eminent publisher said to me, “ She 
has left three-score-and-ten long behind her, yet she overflows with 
animal spirits, and is younger than scores of women not half her 
age. She was here three days ago, seated where you now sit—that 
is, when she did sit, for she flitted from place to place like a butter- 
fly, laughing, talking, never remaining quiet for a moment.” 

Strangely enough—inasmuch as, like Macready, she affected to 
despise the art from which her family derived its fame—at that very 
time she wrote an admirable and scholarly analysis of the Italian 
players who were then acting at Covent Garden. Seven or eight 
years have elapsed since then, and one had almost begun to think 
that he of the scythe and hour-glass had forgotten her existence, 
or else granted her a new lease of life, but now the end has come as 
it must come to all. 

The story of her early life—the trials and struggles of the mother 
whom she loved and the father she adored—has been told so delight- 
fully in the “ Records of a Girlhood,” that it is only necessary to 
refer to it here for the purpose of once more dealing with the 
perpetually repeated fallacy that until now the actor’s craft has never 
achieved social distinction in England. The Kembles were the inti- 
mate and chosen friends of “the choice and master spirits of the 
age,” and the gifted Fanny, the grand-daughter of a strolling player 
who had been a barber, numbered among her bosom friends 
princes, and poets, and painters, and the highest dignitaries of 
Church and State. 

She “lisped in numbers, for the numbers came,” and at six- 
teen she was a poet, a painter, a musician, and a linguist. At 
seventeen she had written the historical play of “ Francis I.,” a work 
which notwithstanding its occasional crudity and ignorance of 
technique, has fine moments and passages akin to inspiration.* 





* “ Amidst her highest successes on the stage, she must remember that the 
world regards her as one to whom a still higher part has fallen. She must 
not be content with the fame of the most extraordinary work which has ever 
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It is pleasant to note here a remarkable coincidence in her 
career and in that of Macready. That illustrious actor had 
arrived at the conclusion that his proper vocation was the 
Church or the Bar, and had saved a sum of money to 
enable him to pursue his studies. At this critical moment his 
brother, who was in the Army, had an unexpected opportunity of 
promotion by purchase, whereupon William Macready relinquished 
this long cherished object of his life, handed over to his brother the 
money he had saved by much self-denial, and returned to the uncon- 
genial drudgery of the stage. Similarly, Fanny Kemble devoted the 
very first money she ever earned—the goodly sum of four or 
five hundred pounds, which Murray paid her for “ Francis I.”—to 
the purchase of a commission for her brother Harry. 

This procociously accomplished young lady was as familiar with 
the literature of France and Germany as that of her own country— 
witness her admirable adaptations from Dumas ,and Schiller, “ The 
Lady of Belle Isle ” and “ Mary Stuart.” 

At first she -was not intended for the theatre. It was the neces- 
sities of her family, and not her own inclination which drove her 
into public life before she had attained her eighteenth year. Her 
splendid gifts, her youth, her beauty, the name she _ bore 
enabled her at one bound to attain a position which it had taken her 
illustrious relatives years and years of patient and unremitting 
toil to achieve. 

Stage-struck aspirants of to-day doubtless fully convinced that they 
have only to leap like Pallas from the front of Zeus to enable them 
to achieve a like result, may do well to remember that, apart from 
her undoubted genius and her culture, Fanny Kemble was the 
child of two of the most distinguished artists the English stage has 
ever produced. One of them was the manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre, and both taught her all they knew in connection with the 
most difficult yet most delightful of thearts. It was as much owing 
to their tuition as to her own ability that she was enabled at the very 
outset to grapple successfully with such masterpieces as Belvidera, 
Lady Macbeth, Euphrasia (“Grecian Daughter”), Mrs. Haller, Lady 
Townley (“Provoked Husband”), Lady Teazle, Mrs. Beverley, 
Juliana (“Honeymoon”), and Calista (“ Fair Penitent”). Before 
she had attained her majority she “created” Louise of Savoy in 
her own play “Francis I.,” the Duchess of Guise in Leveson 
Gower’s adaptation of the elder Dumas’ “ Henry III.,” and last, not 
least, Julia in Sheridan Knowles’ “ Hunchback.” 

Atthe end of her third season in town she accompanied her father 





been produced bya female at her age (for as such we scruple not to describe her 
“Francis I.”), with having sprung at once to the foremost rank not only 
of living actors but of modern dramatists ; she must consider that she had 
given us a pledge and earnest for a long and brightening course of distinction 
in the devotion of all but unrivalled talent in two distinct, though congenia 
capacities, to the revival of the waning glories of the English theatre... . . eg 
—Quarterly Review, March, 1832. 
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to America, where at the very commencement of a career which 
promised to outvie in its splendour all the glories of her house, to 
the general amazement and mortification, she retired altogether from 
public life. She had been on the stage only four years and three 
months, had indeed, barely attained her twenty-second year ; she had 
been admired, adored by half the curled darlings of her own country, 
but she passed them by with easy disdain and elected to become the 
wife of an American gentleman. The public, which had been 
astonished at the abrupt termination of her artistic life, was astounded 
when fourteen years later she returned to her native land to resume 
the career so abruptly terminated. 

It was at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, that she re-appeared on 
the stage ; from thence she came to the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, 
where I had the honour to form her acquaintance. At that period 
the showman’s art had not invaded the profession of a gentle- 
man ; advance agents, press wire-pullers, and so-called acting- 
Managers, were not in existence. Hence it came to pass that 
Mrs. Kemble walked upon the Liverpool stage (where we awaited 
her arrival with anxiety and curiosity) alone and unattended. We had 
expected to see a Tragedy Queen. We saw instead a quiet un- 
assuming lady of middle age and middle height, simply attired in a 
black silk dress. Her pale,classic features were irradiated by a pair of 
dark, lustrous eyes, which wore an eerie expression—imperious one 
moment, pleading the next—-and which showed forth in vivid contrast 
to the glory of her abundant hair, even then slightly streaked with grey 
at the temples. As we simultaneously bared our heads to the last of 
the Kembles, she responded to the recognition in one comprehensive 
and gracious courtesy, then, introducing herself sans cérémonie to the 
stage-manager, commenced the rehearsal. 

She opened in her original character of Julia, in the “ Hunchback,” 
which claims some passing notice here. Fashion is as much “a 
deformed thief” now as she was in the bard’s time, and that which is 
admired to-day is ridiculed to-morrow. Many years ago the late Mr. 
Tom Robertson once spoke alittle disparagingly of Sheridan Knowles’ 
play “ The Hunchback.” Had he cared to enquire, Robertson would 
have learnt that at the time of its original production, one of the most 
eminent critics of the period said, “* The Hunchback’ is in every way 
a most delightful work ; good in plot, dramatic in composition, ele- 
gant, vigorous, poetical in language, deep in knowledge of human 
nature, varied in display of the passions which adorn or disfigure it, 
and admirable in their development,” He would have further 
learnt that this much maligned play assisted in retrieving the fallen 
fortunes of Covent Garden, and brought Charles Kemble’s disastrous 
management to a prosperous termination. 

More remarkable still, some eight or ten years ago, this very play 
was put up in an emergency at the Adelphi (the last house where one 
would look for such a work) and was played for forty or fifty nights 
to overflowing houses. 
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On the occasion of Mrs. Kemble’s reappearance at Liverpool she 
was assisted by Creswick, then at his zenith, as Master Walter, 
Robert Roxby as Modus, Nye Chart as Fathom, and a stripling then 
in his teens, who shall be nameless here, was her lover Sir Thomas 
Clifford, while Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam was the Helen. The 
play being at that period a “stock” one, only one rehearsal was 
required. We were all so perfect in the text and “ business ” that the 
“star” scarcely called any one back. She gave no indications of 
tragic fire in the morning, but Old Salter, who had often seen her 
act at Covent Garden, muttered, “ Wait till you see her at night!” 
When Master Walter spoke the tag— 

“ Thou know’st thy peace by finding out its bane, 

And ne’er will act from reckless impulse more,” 
she said, “A vastly pretty excuse for trying to break this poor 
woman’s heart!” then with another sweeping curtsey and a silvery 
laugh she bade us “ Good morning.” 

Liverpool had not always been a stronghold of the Kembles. I 
have seen an autograph letter of “ Black Jack’s”” in which he records 
in scathing terms that, in their early days, both he and his peerless 
sister, the Siddons, had been hooted—actually pelted off the stage 
of the Theatre Royal. 

Many things, however, had happened since then, and the name of 
Kemble had become one to conjure with. Apart from this, conjecture 
was rife with speculation as to the cause of Fanny Kemble’s return to 
the stage. Up tothe last this gifted woman retained a discreet and 
dignified silence as to the cause of the rupture which led to the break- 
ing up of her home. Strangely enough, in the very building 
where George Frederic Cooke, being “Bacchi plenus,” had defied 
and denounced the Liverpool merchants as “brutish, barbarous and 
bloody slave-drivers,” a dominant feeling of sympathy was evoked 
on behalf of Mrs. Kemble because it was currently believed that she 
was a rabid Abolitionist, and that her husband was an equally rabid 
advocate of slavery. Be that as it may, the theatre was crowded to 
overflowing with an eager and excited audience; and when the 
heroine of the night appeared, a roar of welcome arose which shook 
the building from base to.\dome. She trembled and turned pale 
for a moment; then the glory of her lost youth came back, and 
she held her audience spell-bound till the end. 

The impression here recorded of this remarkable performance, 
though a youthful one, is not a first impression of the play, as I had 
already had the honour of acting in it with Miss Helen Faucit in the 
Edinburgh Theatre, and had been most powerfully impressed with 
that great actress’s rendition of Julia. It might be said of these dis- 
tinguished women, that Fanny Kemble “raised a mortal to the 
skies,” while Helen Faucit “drew an angel down.” 

In recalling that memorable night in Liverpool after all these 
years I can see “in my mind’s eye ” the wistful sad face “ dumb with 
the depth of a divine despair,” the lustre of the beauteous eyes dimmed 
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with tears but fixed to the last on Clifford’s letter, as Master Walter 
led her despairing from the stage. I can hear the matchless 
melody of “’T'was Clifford’s voice if ever Clifford spoke.” Best 
of all I recall the towr de force of the last act. I have 
a vivid recollection of Macready’s “Good God! Ulric, you 
look !”—of the burst of paternal emotion in Virginius, “I thank thee, 
Jupiter, that I am still a father !’”—of Forrest’s “ Let them come !| We 
are prepared!” in “The Gladiator”—of Brooke’s “ Oh! Fool, fool, fool!” 
—of Ristori’s “Tu !” in “ Medea ”—of Fechter’s “I am nota lackey, 
I am an executioner !”—but not one of these illustrious actors, nay, 
not all of them combined, ever equalled the grace, the beanty, the 
tragic fire, the perfect majesty, the commingling of exquisite artifice 
with perfect art, which Fanny Kemble imparted to the eight com- 
monplace monosyllables, “Do it! Nor leave the task to me!” 

It was one of those rare occasions when the actor towers head and 
shoulders above the author. Ryder told me that Sheridan Knowles 
himself was never weary of affirming that in this instance at least 
his heroine had attained an altitude he had not dreamt of. 

Although one of those supreme moments which live and die with 
the utterance, yet will I endeavour to describe it :— 

Master Walter stood well down to the left of Julia, who occupied 
the centre of the stage. Tortured, despairing, maddened, she sprang 
to her feet, erect and terrible. With fiery eyes and dilated form she 
turned at bay, even as a wounded hind might turn upon the 
hunter’s spear, then with quivering lips she commenced the famous 
speech, extending over some thirty lines. As it proceeded her voice 
gained strength, changing from the flute to the bell—from the bell 
to the clarion. Then upon a rising sostenuto of concentrated agony 
and defiance, she smote and stabbed Walter with that awful “ Do it! 
Nor leave the task to me!” Even as the last word left her lips, she 
strode down to the right hand corner, returned to the centre, and then 
came to anchor, her right hand clutched on the back of the great 
oaken chair, her left thrown out towards Walter, her blazing 
eyes fixed on him in an attitude of denunciation and defiance. 
Then it was, and not till then, that the breathless and enthralled 
auditors rose in such an outburst of wild enthusiasm as I have never 
heard equalled before or since. 

During the engagement Mrs. Kemble played Mariana (“The 
Wife”) Juliana (“The Honeymoon”), Lady Macbeth, Lady Teazle, 

Mrs. Beverley, Mrs. Haller, and Queen Katharine. In the latter 
character she recalled her illustrious aunt. Indeed, in the 
famous apostrophe, “To yuu, Lord Cardinal, do I appeal,” her 
costume, her flashing eyes, her classic features, her majestic bust, 
her massive but nobly formed arms enabled her to reproduce with 
startling vraisemblance, the pose of the Siddons in Harland’s famous 
picture of the trial scene in “ Henry VIII. 

It was generally believed that Mrs. Kemble was exacting and 
inconsiderate, that she regarded the rank and file of the theatre 
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as beneath her notice ; and her earher notes about America were 
so flippant and supercilious that they prejudiced people in the 
theatre against her. I can only say that at this period she was most 
affable, charming, and delightfully vivacious. It was my good 
fortune to be enabled to offer her some slight courtesies, and I 
found her very gracious, especially with reference to the parts 
I was privileged to act with her. 

She was not indisposed to talk of her art, although, as before 
stated, she publicly affected to despise it. I once heard her mention 
one very remarkable thing in connection with her early triumphs, 
namely, that her father and mother positively forbade her to 
read any criticism on her performances, alleging that they were her 
best and most exacting critics, and that any outside opinions would 
only unhinge and unsettle her mind. 

By the way, Mario once told me that he had never read a criticism 
on himself in his life, and that he never meant to read one. 

“ Although,” said Mrs. Kemble, “ my father would not allow me to 
read a criticism, he read criticisms himself as I have reason to know. 
There was a man named W——, proprietor of a dreadful paper 
called the A——. This horrible creature had written something 
shameful about me, and my father took him by the throat out of 
the boxes and horsewhipped him out of the theatre.” 

During the performance of “ The School for Scandal,” a somewhat 
ludicrous incident occurred. Lady Teazle was at the wing on 
the 0.P. side waiting for her cue to go on in the third act. It 
will be remembered that in this situation her ladyship usually 
makes her entrance humming an air of the period. I had contrived 
to engross her attention by asking her to explain whether Sir Thomas 
Clifford was really ruined when he presents himself as Lord Roch- 
dale’s secretary, or whether he was merely “ making believe.” 
She replied that “Even then she did not know. She had asked 
the author the question, but that he himself was not quite sure, that 
at her father’s request Knowles had interpolated a line in the last 
scene to the effect ‘There has been masquing here,’ and that con- 
sequently she was under the impression that——-” At this moment 
the call-boy sang out, “Stage waiting, ma’am.” With a laugh she 
caught up her train and swept on the stage singing— 

“Oh! Hi! Ho! the boatmen row— 
Going down the Ohio!” 
This happened to be the most popular negro melody of the day, and 
despite its absurd incongruity it made the hit of the evening. Roar 
followed roar till I thought the house would have come down 
about our ears. 

Two or three months later Mrs. Kemble appeared at the Princess’s 
in conjunction with Macready., I don’t think that any love was lost 
between Macready and the Kembles, and she herself states with 
complacent disdain that “ Mac” openly stated at this time “that she 
was ignorant of the very rudiments of her art.” 
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Daring her fourteen years exile a new star had arisen in the 
dramatic firmament. Helen Faucit had come to dazzle all eyes and 
delight all hearts, and at this moment her popularity was paramount. 
The actor’s triumphs had need be supreme—they are so soon for- 
gotten. It is easy to forget—especially to forget an actress who 
leaves you a maid, and returns a matron. 

The facts had to be faced, and it occurred to Mrs. Kemble to 
follow her father’s example by reading the plays of Shakespeare. 
She found a sympathetic and enterprising entreprenewr in my excel- 
lent good friend the late Mr. John Mitchell,of Bond Street. Now 
there was an important section of the community—partly Puritan, 
partly Grundyish—who would like to have gone to the theatre, but 
who were accustomed to let “I dare not wait upon I would,” and 
who, afraid to be seen in company with the devil in the theatre, com- 
promised matters by shaking hands with his Satanic Majesty in kid 
gloves at the Lecture Hall. A-ghastly sepulchral audience they 
were, and how a woman of Mrs. Kemble’s vivacity and keen 
sense of the ridiculous could have endured them unless goaded 
thereto by inexorable necessity appears inexplicable. I hap- 
pened to be present in Worcester at her reading of “ Lear” (a re- 
markable achievement) to a select audience of a dozen more or 
less. One eminent agriculturist in my immediate vicinity slept 
soundly and snored profoundly during the entire reading. The 
reader merely regarded him with placid contempt, and read on to 
the bitter end. 

Beyond all doubt Fanny Kemble was the best dramatic reader of 
this epoch. She was not only the best reader, but she was one of 
the best writers. Leaving out of the question her poems, her plays, 
and other numerous works, I make bold to affirm that, possibly 
excepting Lady Martin’s “ Heroines of Shakespeare,” there are not 
three booke in the English language more delightfully written than 
“ A Year’s Consolation,” “ Records of a Girlhood,” and “ Records of 
of Later Life.” 

The records of the stage afford no parallel to the career of this 
accomplished woman. It was but a small episode (five or six years 
out of four score and upwards) in a long and honourable life, yet 
it has left an ineffaceable mark upon the history of dramatic art 
in this country. The most memorable episode, however, of all her 
chequered existence, despite its trials, its troubles, and its sufferings 
served to illustrate in fine form the truth and beauty of the 
Tennysonian gospel, “’Tis better to have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all.” To that event she owed the solace of her declining 
years, and the crowning happiness of passing to peace surrounded 
by her children and her children’s children. 


SS” 


JOHN COLEMAN. 
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An Old Violin. 


” Queen Mab hath been —_ you. 
She is the Fairies’ midwife. . . 


E was only a plough-boy, with hard, coarse hands, and ashy, 
frightened face with wild, big brown eyes—eyes which 
saw a Fairy in every flower, and a gnome in every clod 
of earth which the harrow turned up, warm, and fresh, 
and smelling of innumerable vanished leaves. 

Only a plough-boy with shambling gait and stooping 
shoulders, and never a word but “ Yees, sir!” and “ Nay !” because 
the maids and men laughed at him when he told them he could hear 
strange, sweet voices low down among the ferns, and whispering 
underneath the bramble leaves ; and so, being laughed at, he went 
silent, and passed what time he could in the dim little pine wood 
which girds Hurst Farm east and north, and which gives to it its 
name. 

In the parlour of Hurst Farm, over a roomy, chintz-covered sofa, 
hangs a curious old violin ; and to the window of this parlour the 
boy would often creep, when his master was at dinner, and he would 
push the lattice wide open, and he would stare and stare at the rough, 
quaint thing till the odd little figures which are carved upon it 
seemed to bow and nod to him ; and soft murmurs and sighs seemed 
to breathe upon the slack strings, and to call and sing to him, till he 
grew to love it with all the strength of his lonely heart. 

One day his mistress, the farmer’s wife, found him at the window, 
and when he muttered and mumbled something about the Fairy in 
the old violin she laughed, told him he was daft, and pushed him 
away, saying it was only an old fiddle which the foreigner who 
once lodged at the farm had left with her till he should send for it. 

Somehow the words “only an old fiddle” hurt the boy; they jangled 
in his ears, and danced up and down before his eyes like odd little 
black goblins turned into capital letters; they would start out of a 
wild flower, from the branches of the trees, or gambol in and out the 
waving grass at the bottom of the brook, and at night they droned 
him to sleep, and set him dreaming that ever so many old fiddles 
were dancing round his bed in the loft, and over the sacks of corn. 
One moonlight night he woke and heard the old violin calling, 
calling to him— 

“ Little friend ! Little friend, come to me! Come!” 

And down the ladder, in shirt and trousers, he slid, and away he 
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went with eager face and bare feet to the parlour window. The 
chintz curtains were drawn, and the lattice fastened. But behind 
them he thought he heard the old violin calling— 

* Little friend ! little friend, are you there ?” 

“Yes!” he whispered, and, breathing hard and short, he opened 
his clasp-knife and lifted the latch of the window ; then he crept in 
through the curtains, and in a trice he was standing on the sofa, and 
in another trice he was on the common, the violin in his hands, and 
he was running with all his might to the pine wood. 

Here he stopped and shook a little with fear, for it was all so still, 
and the tall, familiar pines looked like ghosts with long drooping 
feathery hands stretched down toclutch him by the hair. But he 
soon laughed the fear away. Were they not his old friends who 
talked and whispered to him in the day-time? So he sat at the root 
of one where the light from the full moon fell bright and clear, and 
he looked long and tenderly at the old violin. 

It was dark and worn with age, and, though clumsy and rough, it 
was as light in the hand as a feather. But more curious than its 
ungainly shape and the many strange figures carved upon it was the 
quiet power it possessed ; it seemed to know that he was looking at 
it. The boy gave a happy little laugh at this, and he lay down in 
the grass and flowers, and kissed and kissed it, and then he pressed 
dis cheek close to it, and rested there with his eyes half closed. 

Presently the violin began to mutter and buzz in his ear like a 
shell telling tales of the sea; and in and out between the pines, 
rising and falling, fainting and swelling, he heard music coming 
nearer and nearer. Suddenly it pealed out over his head, shrill and 
clear as the song of the lark, and the strings of the old violin 
whispered — 

“Open your eyes, and look !” 

And the boy opened his eyes, and looked ; rubbed them, and 
looked again. 

The tall pines, the waving grass, the brambles, the ferns and the 
fox-gloves are all gone! and in their stead a great hall slowly widens 
out and grows brighter, brighter every moment, till the faces of the 
men and women who fill every part of it stand out clear and vivid 
under a strong light which shines npon them from the roof. They 
are all turned towards one point—a man who is standing upon a plat- 
form that is well-nigh covered with the flowers and wreaths of laurel 
which have been thrown at his feet, and in the man’s hand is the old 
violin. He has just finished playing a little sonata which has filled the 
people with mirth and gladness. They laugh, clap their hands, sway 
one against the other in a very ecstasy of enjoyment, and only settle 
into quietude when he lifts the violin to his breast and once more 
draws the bow over the strings. 

This time it isa tender little love song. Soft murmurs fill the 
air, the sound of downy wings and rustling leaves, the sound of little 
birds chattering, hurrying to-and-fro between the nests; the sound 
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of drowsy insects humming themselves to sleep after a day of toil. 
The subtle sound of dewy night comes creeping up over the earth, 
bringing with it rest and peace; and with it comes a swirl of 
water from the eager sides of a boat, the rise and fall of oars, 
and the sound of a voice, singing, and glad as the Love-God’s. 
It is the lover! His voice rings soft and clear through the sighing 
of the breeze, the ripple and wash of the waves rippling, rippling 
over a warm, sea-scented beach; rippling up to the very feet of 
her he loves. Nearer he comes, nearer . . . Ah! now they 
meet his arms are around her: broken whispers full of 
sweet nothings, and musical as the low, tender laugh of love, fall 
from trembling lips as face grows to face, and eyes fill with tears of 
supreme content ; and a nightingale singing in an almond tree shrills 
out her song still higher for joy of their joy, and for the rapture 
of their meeting, and in the vehemence of her singing, shakes the 
petals from the blessoms of the almond tree on to the woman’s flower- 
crowned hair. It is a world of love ! Sin and sorrow are dead! Man 
has become immortal! He will live! live! live for ever ! and his life 
be one long dream of joy and beauty ! With a long, low note, soft as 
a falling rose-leaf, and filled with all the sadness and all the sweet- 
ness of life, the song falls from rapture into rapture and ends ina 
sigh. The people turn and stare each in the other’s face and find 
they are mere mortal men and women after all !—find that the man 
standing on the platform has enchanted them for one little ten 
minutes, while they seem to live an eternity of love. 

They are silent awhile, lost in the wonder of it; tut now their 
enthusiasm breaks forth. They cheer and wave hands and caps; his 
name is shouted by all ; he is a god to them. 

He stands flushed and triumphant before them, the old violin held 
carelessly, half-disdainfully in his hand ; there is no loving, lingering 
touch of the strings, no look of gratitude for the music it has helped 
to make—he is its taskmaster, not its friend. 

So together they go, taskmaster and violin, down to a little room 
at the side where eager friends are waiting, and the violin is given 
contemptuously into the hands of a boy, Gabriel his name, who is 
dependent on the man and who is waiting to take it, a boy with a 
sad, thoughtful face and great beautiful eyes ; eyes which kindle into 
such a passion of love and longing for the old violin as his hands go 
round it that the marvel isthe man does not see the look and wonder 
at it. 

But hark! The people are shouting again, shouting for their 
musician! Their idol! And as he goes in answer to the 
call, Gabriel imploringly holds out the old instrument which 
has helped him to fame, and honour and love; but with no 
thought of it, no heed to it, the man passes out and on to the 
platform. 

“Ah, but it was you! You made all the music!” the boy 
whispers with a quick-drawn, passionate breath, and stung and hurt 
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beyond endurance at the — to the beloved violin, “I know! I 
know it bag you !” 
* > = * ? 

It is seis upon midnight. 

In a villa, fragrant with the roses and myrtle which cluster round 
the windows, is the violin’s task-master. He is at the head of his 
table, with a great company of friends come to wish him “God- 
speed,” for it is his last night in their beautiful city. 

Some one makes a jest about the old violin, at which he smiles, 
and rises, glass in hand, and all eyes are turned to him. 

“My violin !”—his voice, deep and full, rings out and startles 
Gabriel, who is sitting in a room beyond. “Yes, it is ugly and 
clumsy-looking. It was given to me by an old man, here, in this 
very city, years ago. I refused it at first, but he entreated me to 
take it, and when I again refused he cried, ‘ Nay then! hear it sing ! 
hear it sing!’ and then he played upon it, and drew such melody 
out of the ungainly thing that I burned to possess it, and I almost 
snatched it out of his hands, crying, ‘I accept it!’ And at that he 
laughed and whispered, ‘It will make you rich! rich!’ and then he 
laughed again, but such a cold, unearthly laugh that I shivered and 
closed my eyes, and when I opened them again he was gone. After 
the first charm and the strange influence the unsightly thing seemed 
to exercise over me had passed away, I grew heartily ashamed of it, 
and when I return I will bring another—one that shall not offend 
your eyes as mine have been offended. So let us drink to my next 
violin |” 

And in the darkened room beyond, Gabriel listens, heart-sore and 
angry, his young arms folded close about the old violin. 

“Do not heed him!” he whispers to it; “I love you! I love 
you!” 

* And I love you!” is breathed back against his mouth. 

What was it? Who spoke ? 

“Do not cast me from you!” 

Again the voice, sweet and soft—sweet as a bird’s. 

He stoops, lost in wonder, towards the violin, which in his alarm 
he let slip to his feet. 

“Take me again in your hands,” it whispers. 

It is the violin which is speaking! The dearly-loved violin 
speaking to him. 

He lifts it in his trembling hands, and carries it to the open 
window to look at it by the light of the moon, which has just come 
out from behind a tall pine. 

“You spoke tome! You! Oh, my beloved,” he murmurs, his 
soul caught up and filled through and through with greater, 
stronger love for the old violin ; and the hard rough wood seems to 
glow and tremble in his tender, loving hands. 

“What are you? Oh, speak to me once more!” 

Sudden silence takes the night when the violin speaks again ; 
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even the restless leaves of an aspen tree hang motionless, listening 
to its wondrous voice. 

“T am the spirit of a great singer. I sang in Athens many 
hundred years ago, and to my charge was given the Soul of Music. 
But I sold the gift the gods gave unto me for gold. And the lust 
for gold grew within me till I would listen to none who begged for 
only one song for Charity’s sweet sake, but only to those who offered 
gold. Then the gods in anger caught my Soul away from me and 
prisoned it here in this rude shell, made by a shepherd-king to 
please his boys ; and here it is doomed to dwell till I have saved a 
soul. But all the men I serve turn as I did to the lust of gold! and 
I may not breathe a word to warn them, for only once in many years 
was the power to speak given me, and when that time was come and 
speech was mine to use freely as now, I was neglected, alone, while 
they, as he beyond, were soiling their lives with Sin.” 

“Speak to me! I will listen.” 

“T know you will! Have you not breathed hope and comfort 
into me? Have you not kept me from sinking utterly when my 
spirit would have broken, and mine, and Mausic’s soul been lost 
eternally! Listen, and while I speak, look you up to the stars !” 

Dainty perfumes fill the air as though all the spirits of all the 
flowers in the garden below were thronging up, one above the other, 
to listen ; and the river flows past, a stream of living light under the 
broad-faced moon, till lost in the shade of the hill which shuts the 
city from sight. 

Again the golden voice, divine in its beauty, thrills Gabriel’s heart. 
“From now you will make me wholly yours, you will be my 
Master, Lover, Friend. . . Nay! Listen! Keep your eyes lifted 
to the stars, do not drop them to me—you will grow famous, 
people will worship you, follow you for very love, and for love of 
the power you will possess ; and such wealth shall be yours that the 
mere naming of it will make men’s eyes wide with wonder! But 
save for the common need of nature, you must not touch one coin of 
it !"—here the voice goes shrilly up to a keen and passionate note 
filled with the sound of tears—“If you do, you will be lost, lost. 
You must give it to make the unhappy happy, the poor inan’s heart 
glad, and the lives of little city-children brighter and purer for sight 
of fields and flowers, and our beautiful God whom men name the 
Sun. You must give all away and live, as the poorest musician lives, 
who has naught but his love of music to comfort him! Say, can 
you do this ?” 


The boy answers in a low earnest voice, “I can do this you ‘ask 
of me.” 

“Then I am yours, but remember my warning, for after this night 
you will not hear my voice until the time is come for you to leave 
this world ; then if you have been faithful and steadfast, your soul 
and mine will go hence together! Now farewell, my Master. 
“Remember!” is murmured once more as he lifts the violin 
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reverently to his lips. And as the kiss leaves them a few notes of a 
song are heard, which seem to mount even to the stars, and linger 
there awhile, like a lark singing, unseen, in the clouds. 

“What is that ?” comesin a quick-spoken whisper from the lighted 
room beyond, a whisper with a strange note in it, as though a soul 
which had been sleeping had suddenly waked to Light and Life. 

“Only my boy Gabriel,” the musician replies,” “he has a mar- 
vellous voice when he chooses to use it.” 

“ But it was like the voice of a spirit !” the one who had whispered 
replied, his eyes luminous as with inward fire. 

His fellows laugh at him and tell him to put the spirit in the next 
picture he paints, and he is silent,and drinks no more that night ; 
and when he goes homewards, the light is still burning in his eyes, 
and his hands so long idle, are eager to begin anew his work, and 
his soul to live again the life which once was his. The musician 
once more replies, “ It was my boy Gabriel.” 

“Bring himin! Bring him in !” cry one and all. 

But Gabriel is gone. He is flying down the steps.into the garden 
and he speeds on until he comes to where a boat is moored. He 
puts off,and with the violin and bow lying on his knees, rows to 
the other side of the river where he lands, and again speeds on, and 
on, and on, till the villa is out of sight. Then he stops, and draws the 
violin from under his jacket; caressing it, murmuring sweet words 
to it, utterly lost in the joy of possession. 

Now trembling, eager and timid as a lover, he rests it on his breast 
and draws the bow across the strings, once, twice, three times, and 
all the night is filled with the rapture of the song which follows— 
a song of Love, of Liberty, of Soul-freedom. 

He plays on, and on, the tears stream down his face, and he cries 
aloud in the joy of his new gladness. 

“You are mine! mine! and I will cleave to you all the days of my 
life.” Then he speeds on once more, and a thick mist sweeps down- 
wards from the hills and creeps up dense and white from the 
valleys. It blots out the gleaming rivers and the twinkling lights 
of the city. It sweeps on, and from within it is heard the song of 
the old violin which grows faint as from a distance. And the mist 
thickens, and passes-on with a noise like so many feet hurrying to- 
and-fro, and in its passing is heard the voices of the years, the years 
of Gabriel’s life. 

Now the song swells out, the mornirg sun breaks through the 
mist, scatters it to right and left, and shines upon a cottage garden. 
In it Gabriel is standing among the flowers, his clear pure eyes 
turned to the east. He is playing, and the music the old violin 
‘ makes, sets the birds piping their loudest, and mad to out-sing it. 

Suddenly Gabriel drops the bow, and an eager expectant light 
leaps into his eyes, fora woman's voice is rising full and sweet from 
the old violin—rising, circling round him in the morning air, and 
going shrilly up, and up, glorying in him, exulting in him. 
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“Tt is the voice! the voice!” he murmurs ; then he listens again 
to the voice, which calls— 

“Friend and lover!” 

“T am here, beloved !” he answers. 

And the voice calls again— 

“The time is come to leave this world! For you have conquered 
Self! You have grappled with and trampled down every 
temptation! You have fed the hungry, and clothed the naked ; 
and you have made the lives of men and women pure and clean, 
and your songs shall live with their children for ever. 
is finished! Shall we go hence together ?” 

“Together!” he cries, with a great burst of joy, which is 
answered by a sudden outpouring of song from the old violin, 
which glows, and quickens, and quivers in his hands; and a thin, 
rose-coloured mist floats out from it, and out from this there floats 
the spirit of a woman, radiant and beautiful, and shining like to a 
star, from her golden head to her snow-white feet. 

Gabriel holds up his hands to her ; then, with a low cry, he falls 
prone and dead to the earth, and the Spirit floats up, singing— 

“Come with me, Soul of Gabriel! Come, Jet us go hence.” 

And Gabriel’s soul springs up into her outstretched arms, and to- 
gether they fly Sunwards, and fade into the ruddy, morning glow, 
which takes them, and makes them one with it,and folds them round 
in a mantle of rosy light ; and all the birds set up a sudden song, the 
garden fades away mystic and ghost-like, and in its place stand the 
tall pines, the foxgloves, and the ferns. 


Your work 


* 

The boy sprang to his feet. The sun was up, the birds were 
singing, the rooks were cawing, and he could hear the larks shrilling 
out their songs. He rubbed his eyes, then he looked at the old 


violin : there it lay within his arm, mute asa mouse. Presently he 
heard— 


“Dan ! Dan! wheer be ’ee ?” 

It was the master calling him ; so he ran through the wood to the 
front of the farm, hoping to get into the parlour that way, but the 
mistress was in the porch, driving out two hens which had wandered 
in from the rick-yard. 

“'‘Wheer have ’ee bin ?” she asked. Then her eyes fell upon the 
old violin. ‘“ An’ what’s ’ee doin’ wi’ th’ old fiddle ?” 

“ [—I—wanted to hear ’un sing!” the boy stammered. 

“Well! an’ have ee?” she laughed. 

“Aye!” he answered stoutly. 

“Dan Bodlin! I’ve alwas thought ’ee a pure lad, a’cause "ee weer 


well-nigh tongueless, an’ I find ’ee a downright, wholesome breaker 
of the Lord in Heaven’s holy truth!” 
“But ’ee have told I things!” 


“Theer, get "ee in! an’ hang that old fiddle in th’ parlour, an 
do’ee put on th’ boots !” 
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Dan obeyed her, and hung the old violin where it always hangs 
over the sofa. Then he touched it reverently with his lips and hands; 
and from that day he went about with a springy step, and a clear 
answer for all. 

And if on summer evenings you want to find Dan, you must look 
for him in the little pine-wood, where you will see him sitting with 
half the school children around him, listening entranced to the 
wonderful tales which he says the old violin tells to him. 


RACHEL Penn. 


Plays of the Month. 





“LA ROSIERE.” 


Comic opera, in three acts, written by H. MONKHOUSE, composed by E. JAKOBOWSKI. 
First produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, on Saturday evening, January 14th, 1893. 


ee Longue- ' Mr. J. G. ROBERTSON. ow { Miss EMILY MILLER. 
—— Henri De Mr. BARRINGTON ~ Annette.. .. .. .. Miss F. LEicHTon. 
eae Foote. Julie .. .. .. .. Miss J. Desnornoven. 
Pierre Pontois .. .. Mr. WILLIAM ELTON. Barbolet .. .. .. Miss ELsa GERARD. 
M. Justin Bartenét .. Mr. F. THORNTON. Victorine .. .. .. Miss BenTHa JAMES. 
Francis Carnex .. .. Mr. ALBERT JAMES. Marie .. .. .. .. Miss DELAMERE. 
Chief of Tzigani.. .. Mr.C. JAMIESON. Mimi .. .. .. .. Miss LouIss Brown. 
Adeline Dupret .. .. Miss V. CAMERON, Josephine .. .. .. Miss MARIE HALTON. 
Hortense Ricouard .. Miss L. SAUNDERS. Dancers } Miss M. THURGATE. 





Miss Kos—E WYNDHAM. 
It would never do to have the heroine of a comic opera a yonng 
lady of the pattern.conjured up in every mind by the term La 
Rosiére. The Rose Queen, the spotless village maiden, more chaste 
than ice, more pure than snow, is, alike in la belle France and one or 
two spots in England where Ruskin’s influence prevails, a living 
embodiment of sweetness and simplicity. True, she is crowned, 
not with “lilies and languor” as Mr. Swinburne would lead us to 
expect, but with “roses and rapture ”—which that inspired authority 
connects with widely different qualities. But symbols after all are 
nothing ; and moreover, what poet ever was able to avoid confounding 
virtue with vice upon occasion ? So that passion-laden wreath need 
give us no anxiety. La Rosiére, in spite of it, is that “simple 
maiden in her flower” who, in the dead Laureate’s view, “is worth 
a hundred cvats of arms.” “Unfortunately, however, the simple 
maiden does not “draw” in comic opera. As Mr. Irving has more 
than once stated with emphasis—“On the stage you must Le much 
broader than nature”; and this applies particularly to heroines of 
comic opera. They must combine the woman’s wiles of Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere with a method of holding the mirror up to nature 
which obtains in halls less exclusive than her ladyship’s. Yielding 
to the inevitable, therefore, Mr. Monkhouse has trespassed upon the 
realms of the original in scoring the outlines of his Rose Queen, whe 
is.as arrant a flirt and impudent a romp as ever rollicked through a 
Restoration comedy. To restore the balance, though, he has stuck 


I 
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with pathetic fidelity to commonplace convention in all other 
respects. Three pairs of lovers are parted, resort to various 
devices to annoy one another (and to find an excuse for appearing in 
new costumes), and come happily together again—and there is the 
comic opera, Lay the Army and the Romany under contribution, 
and there are picturesque chorus and plausible machinery for 
separation and effective disguise. Place the heroines at school and 
reserve the coronation of the Rose Queen for the final tableau, and 
there is your character contrast and your spectacular tit-bit. Of 
such ingenious contrivance is comic opera in general, and this one in 
particular. Nor is there need for anything more. Mr. Monkhouse, 
the contriver, has played so often in similar works that he has 
learned exactly what tickles the palate of the public, and in 
“‘La Rosiére” he has provided fare such as they invariably approve. 
Quaint dresses of the 1830 period, Leautiful “sets” of ancient 
houses smothered in creepers and buried in trees, stirring gipsy 
melodies from Mr. Jakobowski's pen, these are the chief attractions, 
and very pretty and fascinating they all are. The actors, of course, 
count for something—notably Miss Halton, a very lively comedienne, 
full of sparkle and fun, a decided acquisition to the comic opera 
stage, and Mr. Elton, whose energy and saltatorial skill are as 
remarkable as ever. Miss Violet Cameron and Mr. Robertson are 
the chief singers, of whom the latter demands notice, inasmuch as 
he is a tenor with a wonderfully sweet voice but not an ounce of 
affectation. And among less noticeable features of the production 
are the comedy of Mr. Thornton and a gipsy pas de deux by 
Miss Wyndham and Miss Minnie Thurgate. 


“THE MAGIC OPAL.” 


A new and original light opera, in two acts, written by ARTHUR Law,composed by SENOR ALBENIZ 
First produced at the Lyric Theatre on Thursday evening, January 19th, 1893. 
Telemachus Ulysses 


’ ‘. . Olympia .. .. «. Miss SusIzE VAUGHAN. 
Carambollas .. ..} Mr. H. MONKHOUSE. | Zoe... .. «+. os «+ Miss BE. ORFORD. 
Alzaga .. .. .. .. Mr. JOHN CHILD. Christina .. .. .. Miss DoRA THORNE. 
Arristippus.. .. .. Mr. FRED Kays. Irene .. .. «- «+ Miss E. MONMOUTH. 
Pekito .. .. .. .. Mr. TOM SHALE. Thekla .. .. .. .. Miss R. HAMILTON. 
Trabucos .. .. .. Mr. W. BROWNLOW. | Alethia.. .. .. .. Miss C. CRANFORD. 
Curro .. .. .. .. Mr. GEORGE Tare. Leila . Miss DoLLY WEBB. 


Miss May YORE. Lolika .. .. .. .. Miss AIDA JENOURE. 


Mr. Law has not hit upon a very novel theme for the back-bone of 
his light opera, but if it lacks something in novelty the want is made 
up in security. In popular phrase, it is as safe as houses. For 
charms, amulets, and talismans, and all such fairy lore, are as en- 
thralling and impressive to the multitude as if fortune-telling was 
not a penal offence, and everyone regulated his actions by the sage 
dicta of astrologers, after the fashion of Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy and 
his little band of true believers. The charm, as a dramatic property, 
never fails. Whether it be handled by the satirical Mr. Gilbert— 
as in “The Palace of Truth”—or by the pseudo-poetical Mr. 
Calmour—as in “The Amber Heart ”—the theme is certain of a 
sympathetic hearing. Whether it ensures invisibility, conjures love, 
provokes hate, or compels the utterance of a naked truth, matters 
nought. The supernatural is everything, and even the bare sugges- 
tion of magic and mystery will throw an audience into the happiest 
state of excitement and expectancy. “’Twas ever thus from child- 
hood’s hour,” as the poet sings, and, seeing that the most of us are 
children all our lives, thus it will remain. But choice of theme 
is not everything. Treatment of it goes for much; witness 
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railway chairmen’s announcements of diminished dividends which 
can be so deftly made as to cause worthy gentlemen “no 
great uneasiness.” It is therefore a matter for further con- 
gratulation that Mr. Law has not only caught his hare but 
very adroitly cooked it. His charm is one that works ter- 
rific havoc. Its owner, rightful or wrongful, upon being touched 
by a person of the opposite sex, is at once the object of that person’s 
adoration. This opens up a wide range of comic and tragic 
possibilities, over which no doubt Mr. Law’s keen eyes have 
wandered far and near. Being in pursuit of “ light opera,” however, 
he has left the tragedy alone and dealt only with the comedy, and 
very capital the results of his dealing are. A swashbucklering brigand 
chief becomes enamoured of a Grecian maiden, and, like Mr. Roberts 
in “ Tra-la-la Tosca,” “he must and will possess her.” Some of his 
ideas, however, are refined, for a brigand ; and the first is that she 
should love him to begin with. This might be awkward but that he 
knows of a magic opal, wrested from an ancestor and long buried in 
the museum of the Mayor. This opal is among his beloved’s 
wedding presents—upon her marriage to another—and by practising 
the magician’s trick with Aladdin’s lamp the brigand secures it, after 
abducting the bridegroom and thus preventing the wedding. 
Trabucos, however, is hoist with his own petard. Olympia, a 
brigandess, has loved him long and won no vestige of affection in 
return ; so she resorts to the opal, cleverly gets possession of it, and 
with a touch infects the chief with wild adoration, at the same time 
interceding for the fond pair, his prisoners, and restoring them to 
love and liberty. Mr. Law’s “book” is full of happy humour, 
dramatic vigour, and pretty sentiment, and the music of Senor 
Albeniz is distinguished by a melody, a force, and an eloquence rare 
indeed in compositions for the comic opera stage. Of the actors Mr. 
Brownlow as the brigand, and Miss Vaughan as Olympia, bore the 
chief burden gallantly; a great hit, however, was scored by 
Miss Yohe as the hero’s tuneful sister, and Miss Jenoure—though 
enjoying few outlets for her comedy gifts—played the much-loved 
heroine with delightful piquancy and charm. As a spectacle the 
opera is worthy of a place among Mr. Sedger’s productions, and that 
is saying, perhaps, all that can be said in praise of beauty, luxury, 
and perfect taste. 


“OVER THE WAY.” 


A comedy, in one act, by the late T. W. ROBERTSON. 
Produced at the Court Theatre, on Friday evening, January 20th, 1893. 


Mr,Chirrup .. .. .. .. .. Mr. Euurorr. | Alfred Hardv .. .. Mr. W. Draycort. 
Jessie .. .. .. Miss ELLALINE TERRISS. 


To lend a look of importance to the revival of the “ triple-bill,” 
this paltry specimen of Robertson’s art was dusted down and set 
upon its legs. But these are not the days for Robertson even at his 
best, and Robertson at his worst proves sadly ineffectual and tame. 
Mr. Chirrup is attached by many Darby ties of memory to his dead 
and gone Joan, and when he observes traces of the blind love-god’s 
frolics in the demeanour of his landlady’s child, he sets about to find 
the youth, to smooth all obstacles, and play deputy Providence to 
the happy couple. There is the play—a play which never assuredly 
would have seen the footlights if its author had not written “Caste” 
and “Ours” and “School.” Mr. Elliot is far too clever an actor and 
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keen an observer to walk even in water without leaving an im- 


pression. His picture of the kindly old man, one of a familiar. 
Dickens type—a Cheeryble with a sad past—is charmingly human » 


arid simple. Mr. Draycott is, can be, merely the duly good-looking, 
well got-up youth supposed to embody the average maiden’s ideal. 
But Miss Terriss, by the unaffected exercise of the gifts her fairy 
godmother has endowed her with, makes the girl so dainty, sweet, 
and lovable that in regarding her and listening to her pretty voice 
the tenuity of the piece is forgotten, and thoughts of protest dis- 
appear. “The Burglar and the Judge”—dull “ interlude ”—with 
Mr. Brookfield again as the unconvincing cracksman, and the 
splendid comedy powers of Mr. Weedon Grossmith absurdly wasted 
upon the Judge, was followed by the evergreen “ Pantomine 
Rehearsal” with a few additions and improvements. Mr. Brandon 
Thomas is sadly missed, the portentous heaviness of his military 
manner being beyond Mr. Brookfield’s range, but Mr. Grossmith and 
Miss Terriss are inimitable, as ever, and with them to the fore the 
attractions of the sketch moult no feather. 


“THE SPORTSMAN.” 
Farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted by W. LEsTocg from “ Monsieur Chasse” by 
GEORGES FEYDEAU. 
First produced at the Comedy Theatre, on Saturday evening, January 2ist, 1893. 


Briscoe .. .. Mr. C. H. HAWTREY. Mrs. Robert Briscoe .. Miss M. MILTON. 
Bob Briscoe... .. .. Mr, W. R. SHIRLEY. Mrs. Fritchley .. .. Miss ANNIE GOWARD. 
Dr. Holroyd.. .. .. Mr.C. Groves. Emily .. .. .. «. Miss Eva WILLIAMS, 
Mr. Perkins.. .. .. Mr. W. F. HAWTREY. Mrs, +» «+ Miss LoTTIg VENNE. 
Mr. Robey .. .. .. Mr. ERNEST PERCY. 


There is nothing in its way quite so satisfying upon the English 
stage as the picture of Mr. Hawtrey as a peccant gadabout 
“cornered.” In days gone by one used to think Mr. Wyndham 
perfect in a similar plight. Who can ever forget Percy Greythorne 
during that halting recital of his fictitious journey to Cottonopolis, 
in the final scene of “ Pink Dominos” ? But Mr. Wyndham as the 
errant husband pales before his successor. The placid plausibility of 
Mr. Hawtrey defies description. It is a triumph of art—that summa 
ars artem celare to which the Haymarket proscenium ever directs 
our attention, with lamentable results at every visit to most of the 
actors appearing beneath. That “decay of lying” which Mr. Oscar 
Wilde lately thought he saw in progress, with inexpressible pain to 
his Pagan soul, can be no more than a dreadful chimera when such 
consummate professors ‘of the art may still be found as Mr. Hawtrey. 
His polished manner of invention is to be classed with the ringing 
declamation of Mr. Vezin, the austere authority of Mr. Irving, the 
insistent tenderness of Miss Ellen Terry, as the highest expression of 
an artist, as the most notable characteristic and art product of the first 
comedian of our day. Therefore any play which gives scope for its 
telling introduction is up to a certain point satisfactory, and “‘ The 
Sportsman ” in doing so passes muster easily. But Mr. Lestocq’s 
play has more in it than a good part for Mr. Hawtrey. It has be- 
sides tact, discretion, humour, contrivance, and a nice feeling for the 
prejudices of “the great B.P.”—as the almighty Public is called 
behind the footlights. Mr. Lestocq has bowdlerised his original 
with an ingenuity equal almost to Mr. Burnand’s when he converted 
the riotous, shameless “ Bébé”’ into the harmless, innocent “ Betsy.” 
His hero is merely a gambler who stoops to dangerous deception to 
gratify his passion, and, once his excuse for absence is proved false, 
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becomes the magnet of a jealous. wife. That wife, abandoning her 


home in fury, takes refuge with an old friend whose rooms are above 


“those of the gaming club to which her husband resorts, and upon 
‘which presently the police make a raid. Here are opportunities for 
‘piling up the complications, and thickening the common or kitchen 
gruel of intrigue which every oom. peed will at once recognise, and 


so shrewd an old stage hand as Mr. Lestocq could notif he tried turn 
“to poor account. The plot, like a snowball, takes on a new layer of 


“fun at every turn, and when Mr. Hawitrey, a ragged fugitive from 


justice, reaches home at last, to be confronted by his wife bristling with 
a full knowledge of his sins, and driven to a fagged imagination for 
the story of his doings, there ensues a scene of humorous embarrass- 


-ment as frankly farcical, perhaps, as anything the Comedy stage has 


borne. To three players, after Mr. Lestocq, the success is chiefly 
due—Mr. Hawtrey, Miss Venne, as the jealous wife, and Mr. Groves, 
as the family friend. As with all Miss Venne’s work, so with this, 
every word, every look is pointed with comic intention, and one 
more proof is given that she is the one subtly-comic actress on the 
stage ; while Mr. Groves, artist to the finger tips, reminds us of the 
fact by playing with rigid restraint a thankless part, which. with a 


‘little exaggeration he could easily render effective in the extreme— 


to the immaterial detriment of his fellow-leaders. Miss Annie 
Goward gives a very clever sketch of a landlady, and the rest fill 
small spaces unobtrusively. Farcical comedy, with “The Sports- 
man,” is well to the front again. 

_ Preceding “ The Sportsthan ” came a fresh and pretty comedietta, 
‘by W. T. Cullum, called “A Welsh Heiress.” Being an heiress of 
‘drama she is of necessity unconventional, and after a heavy London 
season trapeses about her country place in the garb of a dairy-maid. 
‘This provokes a gentleman-poacher to rally and pique her, and thus 
‘to arouse an interest which quickly develops into a kind of love. 
When the keepers arrive to arrest him it is the old story of “ Hold 
your hands, ye varlets: this is your master!” and the curtain falls 
to the accompaniment of wedding bells. The piece, though conven- 
tional, has a breezy, pleasant atmosphere to recommend it, and 
played as it was with genial good humour by Miss Vane Featherston 
and Mr. W. Herbert, as the lovers; Mr. Wyes and Mr. Ernest Percy, 
as the Keepers; and Miss Florence Haydon as a neatly-sketched 
Welsh woman, it readily passed muster as an agreeable trifle. 


'“ ROSES OF SHADOW.” 


A Piece, in one act, by ANDRE RAFFALOVICH. Played for the first time at the Athenzum, 
Tottenham Court Road, on Thursday afternoon, January 26th, 1893. 
* Blanche Darien.. .. Miss FLORENCE WEsT.| Severin Campion :: .. .. Mr. A. H. REVELLE, 


It seems hardly worth while to study the minds of women who 
purchase husbands, and youths whose profession it is to invent 
button-holes and secure advertisement by idiotic affectations. Mr. 
Raffalovich thinks otherwise, however, and the result of his studies 
-was presented-at Mr. J. T. Grein’s dramatic “at home.” Mr. 
Raffalovich is believed to be the gentleman of whom Mr. Oscar 
.Wilde said that “he tried to establish a salon, and only succeeded in 
running ‘a restaurant "—a biting testimony to the indiscriminating 
hospitality of the subject of the mot. Be that as it may, the author 
is known not only as a poet, but as a lover of swallow-tailed 
Bohemians, and ‘therefore is well equipped as writer and critic for 
-his task of showing up the follies of Bohemians’ hangers-on. His 
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Campion is an egregious ass, and his Blanche deserves all the dis- 
comfort which her marriage with an ass ten years her junior will 
probably bring; and Mr. Raffalovich treats Jackass and Jenny alike 
to the anatomist’s unsparing scalpel, and cuts down to their egoism, 
shallowness and insincerity, with notable skill and precision. The 
sketch has no dramatic value, but it demonstrates the author’s know- 
ledge, and. reveals a pretty talent for smart dialogue and superficial 
presentation of the social follies of the day. After it, there was 
reverently placed upon the stage that prime bone of contention 
Ibsen’s “ Ghosts.” When Mr. Grein produced the tragedy at the 
Independent Theatre, he permitted dogs of every breed, from mastiff 
to mongrel, to fight over it, gnaw it, mumble it, and scare the world 
with their howlings and their rabid yells. This time only the faith- 
ful were admitted, and though this fact made no difference to the 
drama, which still seemed inconclusive and merely curious instead 
of piteous and tragic, the play was certainly the more enjoyable. 
Mrs. Theodore Wright repeated her profoundly natural study of the 
martyred Mrs. Alving, and Mr. Leonard Outram again gave faultless 
expression to the worldly-wise discretion of Parson Manders. The 
Oscar, however, was a novelty, Mr. Lewis Waller playing the part 
with finely-restrained force and unusual endeavours to bring details 
into artistic prominence, and to avoid too strong a scoring of the 
effective outlines of the character—the actor’s favourite method. 
‘Miss Hall Caine, too, was a new Regina. In all that this young 
actress does there is evidence of intellect and the histrionic gift. 
Her personality, however, opposes a stern barrier, though a fair, to any 
assumption of villainy, and Regina’s face and tones belied her words 
and deeds. But it was a promising effort, and was another claim to 
well-deserved recognition. Mr. Norreys Connell was the Engstrand, 
verging on melodrama all the time, but none the less useful for that, 
seeing how melodramatic he and his doings are. The revival was 
presented to a thronged audience who received it with a warmth 
that bordered on enthusiasm. 


“THE BAUBLE SHOP.” 


An original play of modern London life, in four acts, by HENRY ARTHUR JONEs. 
First produced at the Criterion Theatre, on Thursday evening, January 26th, 1893. 


Viscount Clivebrooke Mr.C. WyNDHAM. Mr. Body .. .. .. Mr. D. 8. JAMEs. 

The Earl of Sarum .. Mr C. W.SOMERSET. Mr. Mims .. .. .. Mr.S. AUSTIN. 

The Hon. Chas. Teviot Mr. A. AYNESWORTH, Bence .. .. .. .. Mr. H. LEBRETON. 

Sir John Stradbroke.. Mr. F. ATHERLEY. Lady Kate Ffennell.. Miss FANNY ENson. 

Mr. Piers Bussey, M.P. Mr. W. BLAKELEY. Lady Bellenden., .. Miss LOUISE MOoDIE. 

Mr.Stoach, M.P... .. Mr. S. VALENTINE. Gussy Bellenden .. Miss ELLIS JEFFREYS. 
Mo .. «2 « o Mr. F. WORTHING. Jessie Keber ., .. Miss MARY MOORE. 

Matthew Keber.. .. Mr. W. 8. Day. 


. “What you cannot vivify, that you should omit.” This was the 
advice Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson gave himself—and others—long 
ago, in writing of the art of portrait-painting with pen and ink, and 
this is the advice upon which Mr. Jones has acted unswervingly in 

icturing the inmates of his “ Bauble Shop.” He deals with the 

ouse, its curiously contrasted members, their passions, prejudices, 
aspirations, and what he could not vivify he has omitted. He 
brings into relief and close relation the nobly and the humbly born, 
and what he could not vivify he has omitted. With a fine courage, 
a splendid audacity, seeing what the parrot-cry of the hour is in the 
world dramatic, he has snapped his fingers at the claims of realism, 
and shrouded in a charming veil of romance the commonplace, not 
to say dull and ugly, features of everyday political and social life. 
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His hero, Viscount Clivebrooke, Leader of the House of Commons, 
is a kind of undeveloped George D’Alroy. His brilliance, his 
position, have overlaid his virtues with a crust of cynicism and 


. philosophic doubt, and he is not quite so ready as was that hero of 


the Mutiny to wed his Esther Eccles, who does not dance in the 
ballet this time but breathes the less exciting, if not less pigment- 
laden, atmosphere of a toy-shop. It is well that this Young 
Parliamentary Hercules is upon nodding terms at least with bud 
angels as well as good, for one of the truest and most moving scenes 
is that in which, through the fiendish cunning of his chief political 
adversary—a hard-shell Social Purity and Labour member —the 
girl’s drunken father is lured from her side, and Clivebrooke finds 
himself alone with his poor little sweetheart, alone with opportunity, 
temptation, and desire. Here Mr. Jones strikes down to the bed- 
rock of humanity, and shows us what a dramatist should show us— 
@ man at war with himself in manhood’s cause. To Clivebrooke 
—whatever it may be to Mr. Buchanan—the Age of Chivalry is not 
past. The struggle is long and bitter, but he comes through it 
nobly, and is leaving Jessie for good when his enemy Stoach enters, 
and announces his intention of using the evidence he now has to 
blast the Leader’s political career. He will oppose Clivebrooke 
a that gentleman’s introduction of his much-trumpeted Public 

orals Bill, proclaim its noble introducer’s intrigue with a daughter 
of the people, and hound him from the Treasury Bench and public 
life. Taken unawares, the Norman blood runs sickly pale, the 
descendant of a hundred earls whines and supplicates and grovels, 
butin vain. Stoach isinflexible. The scandal shall be told in Gath ; 
it shall be published in the ha’penny Extra Specials of the streets of 
Ascalon. A turn of the kaleidoscope and we are on the eve of 
Clivebrooke’s long expected triumph. The scene is the Leader’s 
room—an exact fascimile, so Members “in the know” declare. 
Stoach is no exception to Sir Robert Peel’s rule. He, too, has his. 
price. But the terms are too high. They include Clivebrooke’s 
resignation, the withdrawal of the Bill, retirement from public 
life, and a statement tantamount to a confession. The shameful 
offer is rejected, and Stoach whispers the story in the lobbies. 
In vain plead the Whips—the big men of his party—and his 
white-haired father—stickler for caste, and as fond, no doubt, 
of Froissart as was “the Marquizzy,” to whom he presents some 
angles of resemblance. Clivebrooke is obdurate. He will brave the 
peril. The hubbub of the House is heard (startlingly like the 
* gathering tumult” in Verona, a Paris mob during the Reign of 
Terror, and any other stage upheaval of an excited super populace) 
as he stalks to his place. The Bill is introduced. Stoach moves the 
adjournment of the debate on the ground that the Leader 
of the House is not a fit person to have charge of the Bill, 
and carries it; and Clivebrooke is ruined and disgraced. With 
the last scene comes a thrilling chord of pathos. The ex-Leader 
sees his duty clear. He asks Jessie to marry him. His witty, 
brilliant cousin, Lady Kate, takes. the girl to her arms. Will 
the haughty old Earl do the same? Pride wrestles in bis heart with 
love for his son and pity for the girl; and pride is overthrown. 
Tremblingly the old man takes Jessie’s hand and places it within 
his son’s. Stoach is defeated after all, and flies, baffled, from the 
scene, while Clivebrooke’s sun sets before a long (honey-) moon—to 
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rise again, it is implied, yet more resplendent when duty summons 
‘him from Jessie’s side. The objections to the play ere many. Any- 
where but in a theatre it would be absurd to suggest that a young 
nobleman could be driven from political life because of an innocent 
—or even a guilty—intimacy with a toy-shop girl. Anywhere but 
‘in a theatre it would strike every man—if not every woman, too— 
as ludicrous that in a Parliamentary debate a member should attempt 
to discuss an irrelevant subject like the Leader’s private life, with 
the Speaker on the pounce for any such infringement of the rules. 
Anywhere but in a theatre a man like Clivebrooke would have faced 
his-eaves-dropping foe, and kicked him vut of the house. Anywhere 
‘but ina theatre a Clivebrooke, truly loving, superior to the pettinesses 
of convention, master of himself, would at once bave married the girl 
‘whose love he had inspired. But these lapses from a proper 
“standard of reality only affect Mr. Jones’s credit as a dramatist. 
‘By very virtue of them, as a playwright he reigns supreme. - With- 
out their aid he could not get so interesting and exciting a picture. 
His lights would be too dim, his shade too deep. The colouring 
would. be too sombre; ihe tone too sad. Had he drawn human 
folk we should have had a tragedy. Tragedy is not what people like. 
. Therefore Mr. Jones, wise in his generation, measuring his audience 
to a hair’s breadth, and fitting them to perfection, adopts the 
‘Robertsonian style, adds his own strength, and presents us with 
heroines and heroes as faultlessly moulded as the P. R. A.’s 
upon whose forms we gaze with the ever-sweet and fresh (if cheap) 
satisfaction of counting ourselves part of humanity thus made divine. 
‘The play is indeed a miracle of cleverness—cleverer than “ The 
Dancing Girl,” wittier, shrewder, happier, and—exquisite stroke of 
management !—not a whit less romantic. The players, too, were worthy 
of the author and the play. Mr. Wyndham betters not only his own 
- Garrick—his high water mark in sober work hitherto—but everything 
that any actor has done in modern drama, save, perhaps, Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s towering “ Profligate.” One could watch his man-of- 
the-world love scenes, captivating, irresistible, yet tinged with a 
- faint society insincerity ; one could suffer the scenes of agony, 
desperation, deadly calm and manly resignation, a score of times, 
‘ without feeling that the tale was an old one. Scarcely less satisfying 
- was the fanatical Stoach of Mr. Valentine, a convincing study of the 
narrow-minded, iron-hearted inflexibles whom Mr. Jones delights 
‘to reproduce. Mr. Somerset, again, is beyond criticism as the hard, 
‘ worldly-wise old peer. This earl is not far beneath that other 
—always to be associated with his name—the intolerant fiery grand- 
father of ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy. The minor parts are excellently 
done—notably Mr, Day’s pitiful drunkard, and Mr. James's political 
" parasite. Miss Enson is of all actresses happiest as a good-natured 
- woman of- the world, and plays Lady Kate with distinction. - Miss 
- Jeffreys suggests rather than embodies the (music-hall) song-girl of 
“the period. -And Miss Moore is all that Jessie has to be, sweet, 
girlish, tender, gracious, a poet’s toy-shop-girl. 





‘“AN UNDERGROUND JOURNEY.” 


A comedietta, in one act, bv Mrs. HUGH BELL and C. H. BROOKFIELD. 
First produced at the Comedy Theatre on Thursday afternoon, February 9th, 1893, 
. The Duke of Peckham A Railway Guard .. Mr. WM. WYEs. ; 
go Ue aie | Mr. Crail MAupE. | Mrs, Jennings ..-.. Miss FANNY BROUGH. 


' “Mrs. Hugh Bell has no need to rush all over the earth, after the 
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fashion of most writers for the stage, before she can find a sabject to 
treat. Her dramas lie practically ready-made in drawing-rooms, 
-offices, wherever men pt women congregate,and observation finds 
material to work upon. The latest thing she has thrown into stage 
form is a chance interview between a duke and a cook, in a second- 
class carriage on the Underground. The Duke of Peckham Rye 
travels third, the cook goes first. But tickets matter little on the 
Underground, and they find themselves in a second-class compart- 
ment, The cook is such a*treasure that she is to replace a chef in 
the Duke’s household, and from her knowledge of his affairs the 
Duke jumps to the conclusion that she must be the Russian 
Princess, her late mistress, with whom he has been in correspon- 
-dence about her. She takes him for a commercial traveller, and not 
until he reveals his identity after making ardent love, does she 
declare hers and the object of her underground journey, viz., a visit to 
the Duke, to apply in person for the situation. The trifle has all the 
light wit and naturalness which Mrs. Bell’s comediettas generally 
possess, and played as it was with the driest humour by Mr. Maude 
and Miss Brough, and with eccentric drollery by Mr. Wyes as an in- 
trusive guard, it took its place immediately beside “‘ Time is Money ” 
—that witty little play-from her pen, which Mr. Hawtrey and Miss 
Venne repeated the same afternoon in the cause of the People’s 


Concert Society, for the benefit of which the matinée was given. 
; pli te SE ON 


-“BARTONMERE TOWERS.” 


An original comedy, in three acts, by RUTLAND BARR-NGTON. 
Produced at the Savoy Theatre, on Wednesday afternoon, February Ist, 1893. 


‘Lady Hanbury .. .. Miss EMrLy Cross. Maurice Farquhar .. Mr. P. CONINGHAM. 
Mary Hanbury .. .. Miss LILY HANBURY. Morton Cope .. .. Mr. YORKE STEPHENS. 
‘Gertie Conyngham: .. Miss HELEN LEYTON Hon, Bertie Moline .. Mr. Frank Lacy, 
“Mrs.Johnion .. .. Miss R. BRANDRAM. Inspector Morrison .. Mr. FOWLES. 

Sir James Hanbury .. Mr. R. BARRINGTON. Johnson.. ..°..°.. Mr. DEPLEDGR. 

Sir Richard Beauly .. Mr, CYRIL MaUDR, , Pawson... *..°.. +. Mr. HASWELL. 

-Dr. Farquhar .. .. Mr.C, FULTON. James .. .. .. +». Mr. LICHFIELD, 


“Richard Farquhar .. Mr. W. HERBERT. 


The voice is the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands of 
‘Esau. Mr. Barrington calls his last play a comedy, but even a blind 
‘man would not fail to detect the roughnesses of melodrama which 
belie that gentle title. Two reputed brothers, both alike in dignity, 
Jove one woman, who replies by loving the better-looking of the two. 
This one is Maurice, really son of a woman done mysteriously to death 
-and her husband who died in prison under suspicion of having mur- 
‘dered her. Richard the Rejected tries in vain to penetrate the 
secret and use it to his rival’s discomfiture, and failing here becomes 
Richard the Revengeful, and rides at Maurice in the- hunting field, 
‘occasioning him: a ‘serious fall which might have ended fatally. 
Eventually the hand of Morton Cope, a ne’er-do-weel who knows 
“the truth, is forced, and Maurice is‘relieved:from the imputation of 
‘being a murderer's offspring—his mother having, it is understood, com- 
‘mitted suicide: This amply satisfies the vulgarian parents of Mary 
“Hanbury ; Richard the Remorseful confesses to ‘his dastard deed—a 
‘superfluous act of’ atonement, since’ Mary saw ~him = do- it,-and 
‘tragically said’ so over Maurice’s mutilated «form at the close of the 
“second scene ; and Maurice and Mary live happily ever afterwards. 
- Frank conventionality is-evidently good for- Mr. Barrington’s soul, 
‘and if he had only pulled‘ his puppets’ strings less jerkily, might have 
‘proved so for the public’too, Bat the’ play as it stood was thin, not 
“to “pay - bald’ Several‘ stétrés,° however, ‘were ‘ effective-—an -actér- 
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author's work generally has good moments—and the strong company 
engaged did them justice. A pretty love-passage was treated with 
delicate charm by Miss Hanbury and Mr, Uuningham, comely lovers 
and dramatic. An interview between Mr. Cyril Maude as a doctor 
with a secret and Mr. Stephens as a scamp with another, was a nicely 


balanced piece of fencing—nothing noisy or violent about it, all. 


quiet, supple, dexterous, and deadly. Miss Brandram as a sweet old 
nurse, Mr. Barrington as an aldermanic gourmand—knighted because 
he could eat more than his fellows—Miss Leyton as an up-to-date 
young girl, smart and mannish, all played with cleverness ; and Mr. 
Fulton added one more to his long list of pathetic papas. But 
actors, be they never so strong, cannot provide foundations, and 
“ Bartonmere Towers” is a monument of industry which has, I fear, 
been raised upon the quicksands of a worn-out taste. 


“ BECKET.” 
Tragedy, in five acts, by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
First produced at the Lyceum Theatre, on Monday evening, February 6th, 1893. 

jomas Becket .. .. Mr. IRVING. Youngest Knight Tem- . 
Henry II. .. .. .. Mr. W. TERRISS. CONE oe. be twa: 08 } Mr. GoRDOE CRAIG. 
King Louis of France Mr. Bonb, Lord Leicester .. .. Mr. HARVEY. 
Gilbert Foliot .. .. Mr. Lacy. Philip de Eleemosyna Mr. Hows. 
a e+ os eos «¢ Mr. BEAUMONT. Herald .. .. .. .. Mr. L. BELMORE. 
Bishop of Hereford .. Mr. CUSHING. Geoffrey .. .. .. Master Lto BYRNE. 
Wiilary .. «. +. « MP ARCUGR. Retaine Mr. YELDHAM. 
John of Salisbury .. Mr. BIsHop. TS ++ ++ ++) Mr. LORRISS, 
Herbert of Bosham ., Mr. HAVILAND. Count “ Mr. JOHNSON. 
Edward Grim .. .. Mr. W. J. HoLuLoway. dome ** ) Mr. REYNOLDS. 
Sir Reginald Fitzurse Mr. FRANK COOPER. John of Oxford .. .. Mr. IAN ROBERTSON. 
Sir Richard De Brito Mr. Trans, BVORG... co cc co Mate DAVE. 
Sir William De Tracy Mr. HAGUE. Eleanor of Aquitaine Miss GENEVIEVE WARD 
Sir Hugh De Morville Mr. Peacrva. Margery .. .. .. Miss KATE PHILLIPS. 
De Broc.. .. .. .. Mr. TaBB. Rosamund de Clifford Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Richard de Hastings.. Mr. SELDON. 





After seeing Mr. Irving as Becket, there comes to minda sentence 
of Walt Whitman’s about confronting “the growing arrogance of 
Realism.” Whatever “ Becket” may be, the wondroas glory of 
genius trumpeted by innumerable pros., or the patch-work melodrama. 
timidly decried by the handful of cons., certain it is that the Lyceum 
version of it is a brave unflinching stand for the Romantic. 
Perhaps one should cast aside all diffidence, throw the noble poet to 
the critics, and study to attain the actual truth. In which case, one’s. 
verdict should be “ A triumph for the Champion of Romance!” For 
Mr. Irving’s the triumph is. It is he who sheds the lustre on the 
playwright peer, not the dramatist on him. In a sense foreign to- 
that intended in the graceful phrase coined in the manager’s first- 
night speech, another laurel has been “ placed upon the poet’s brow,” 
and the placing of it redounds to the actor’s credit, for the laurel by 
right is his own. All along the line, indeed, the victory is Mr. 
Irving’s. He found Becket a dead, dismembered thing ; his skill 
was equal to articulation of its bones, and his hand gave it move- 
ment and the semblance of life. It consisted chiefly of long tedious 
discussions upou dry-as-dust questions affecting the King’s and 
Clergy’s privileges ; by sheer force of stage-craft he has changed the 
dominant note to one of human passion. The commonplace he has 
charged with dignity, the dull he has made interesting, and drawing 
with more generous hand than commonly upon the unequalled re- 
sources of his art he bequeathes to the stage a portrait of the great 
Chancellor and priest, which, faithful or misleading, is magnificent 
in outline, masterly in colour, exquisite in finish. Judged by 
the laws which govern other plays than poets’, “ Becket” lacks. 
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nearly everything it should possess. It is disconnected, contradictory, 
obscure. The Prelate’s conscience, in the matter of the King and 
Rosamund; that “ frail fair dove’s sweet innocence” and ignorance— 
albeit she is travelled woman, say of five or six-and-twenty at the 
least—of the King’s maturer Queen ; these are stumbling blocks to 
one’s enjoyment. Then, too, the vast majority of the characters are 
but lightly sketched—“ sketched ” even were too full a word for such 
rough jottings as they are—and interest is so sooner awakened than 
it is bid sleep again. Yet, despite all this, the tragedy absorbs, de- 
lights, because its master figure is the man’s it is, and because in the 
shadow of his commanding form there shines with gentle radiance 
the sweetest and most winning girl-woman that even Miss Ellen 
Terry has created. For his sake and hers, one suffers smilelessly 
the “two-pence coloured” melodrama of the rampant Queen, the dagger 
and the poison-bowl, and Becket’s Sims-and-Buchananesque arrival 
in the nick of time. Were there no pictures—such pictures as one 
finds nowhere but in Mr. Irving’s playhouse—pictures of knights in 
mail, of priests and barons in gorgeous panoply, of Rosamund’s 
retreat, with Nature at her loveliest, of the sombre scene of Becket’s 
martyrdom, the high altar and the massive pillars majestic in the 
gloom—were there none of these, he would be insatiable who could 
not rest content with that grand figure of the soldier-priest, a nobler 
Richelieu, and the pathetic innocent his sword-arm shields. Opinions 
will differ upon Mr. Irving’s conception of the Prelate. The man of 
intellect, of spirituality which grows to saintliness, will clash with 
the accepted view of lusty Henry’s lustier subject. But there can 
hardly be two opinions about the art with which this dominating 
Prelate is portrayed. Nortwo upon the splendid vigour and (twelfth- 
century) kingliness of Mr. Terriss’s robustious Henry, upon the 
classic tragic air of Miss Ward’s Eleanor, the welcome humour of 
Miss Phillips’ quaint “ gossip Margery,” or the amazing naturalness of 
Rosamund’s boy Geoffrey—untaught Leo Byrne. Costumiers and 
scene-paipters’ triumph “Becket” is not, if “Henry VIII.” and 
“Lear” were. Nor is it dramatist’s. “‘ Becket” is Irving, and Irving 
is “ Becket.” With him the glory rests. There is none this time 
to dispute his throne. 





“UNCLE SILAS.” 
A new drama, in four acts, by SEYMouR HIcKs and LAWRENCE IRVING... (Founded on Sheridan Le 
u's novel of the same name). 
Produced at a matinée at the Shaftesbury Theatre, on Monday afternoon, February 13th, 1893. 


Austin Ruthyn .. .. Mr. L. IRVING. John Knatchbull .. Mr. C. WESTMACOTE. 
Silas Ruthyn .. .. Mr. W. HAVILAND. Digby Grist.. .. .. Mr. H. Ny# CHART. 
Dudley Ruthyn.. .. Mr. SEyMourR HICKs. Pogtop ++ os es «+ Master EARLE. 
Charke.. .. .. .. Mr. E. HOLMAN CLARK. | Lady Knollys .. .. Miss K. CARLYON. 
Wyatt .. .. .. .. Mr. REYNOLDS. Maud Ruthyn .. .. Miss V. VANBRUGH. 
Hon. Harry Chiffinch Mr. B. COVENTRY. Millicent Ruthyn .. Miss I. VANBRUGH. 
Tom Croft .. .. .. Mr.GoRDON CrRalIG. Madame dela Rougi¢re Miss F. COWELL. 
Wilton Ken.. . Mr. T. HESSLEWOOD. 


When Mr. John Dougiass produced his version of Le Fanu’s grisly 
story at the Standard in October, 1886. he managed to put us in the 
position of the Fat Boy in “ Pickwick,” glad to hear something that 
maie our flesh creep. “A Dark Secret,” as the play was called, was 
a thrilling melodrama, full of strong scenes, and ending up with one 
that kept the nerves tense for a never-to-be-forgotten half-hour of 
breathless excitement. Moreover, he devised comic and spectacular 
relief from the horrors which on horror’s head accumulate during 
the infamous career of that fiend in human shape, Uncle Silas by name. 
The wonderful Henley regatta scene, with its real river, real 
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boats, puffing steam-launch, and drenching shower, lightened the 
gioom with a brilliant ray of sunshine; and had the piece enjoyed a 
“West End production, it would assuredly have run a year and made 
a fortune. With such a stage version in existence, it is not easy 
to guess at the motive for subjecting the novel to more paste and 
scissors. Were one of the young authors of the last version a bud- 
ding Buchanan, or the other a sprouting Sims, the reason would be 
obvious. There would be a chance for crossing the threshold 
‘of popularity as “new and original” dramatists. But alas 
neither Mr. Hicks nor Mr. Irving is familiar with the ’Ercles 
vein. Their characters might hail from Alice’s Wonderland— 
80 inconsequent, so non-human are they—were it not that 
the literary qualities displayed render such an origin impossible. A 
‘commonplace transcript of familiar thoughts was all that their literary 
efforts amounted to, and the bloodthirsty wickedness of Uncle’ Silas, 
the plots to get Maude’s money and then her life, and all the stale 
business of vile foreign governesses and blackguard boors merely 
made up adoleful nightmare which provoked ridicule when it was 
not insufferably dull. Mr. Haviland acted with pathetic sincerity and 
real force. His gibbering murderer had a touch of the Irvingesque 
‘weirdness proper to an actor from the Lyceum. Mr. Hicks repre- 
sented the clownish lout with conspicuouscleverness. Miss Violet Van- 
brugh suffered her persecution with touching resignation and pretty 
terrors. Miss Irene Vanbrugh as a picturesque combination of ragsand 
innocence scored a genuine hit. And an audience of leading mana- 


gers and actors appeared delighted with as crude a melodrama as the 
season has produced. 


* ALLENDALE.” 


A new and originai comedy, in three acts, by EDEN PHILPOTTS and G. B. BURGIN. 
First produced at the Strand Theatre, on Taesday afternoon, February 14th, 1893, 


Gilbert Crane ..°.. Mr, CHARLES GROVES, Amanda P. Warren .. Miss EvA MOORs. 
Chiggleton Tubbs .. Mr. WILLIAM WYEsS. Letty Crane.. .. .. Miss K. RUSKIN. 
Lorrimer Pount.. .. Mr. CAIRNS JAMES. Mrs. Norton Folgaté.. Miss M. A. VICTOR. 
Harry Crane +. « Mr, J. Knicar. Martha Braddle.. .. Mrs. H: LEIGH. 
Ramchunder Jhee .. Mr. W. E. PHILLIPS. | 


Mr. Crane is a person who—for the purposes of comedy, I fear— 
commits the idiotic blunder of placinga proposal of marriage in the 
wrong envelope, and thus drawing down upon his head the burning 
advances of an amorous widow whom he loathes. So terrible a 
specimen of the race is she, that her thirst is not for the individual, 
but the‘ species. The paunchy, sheep’s-eyed Mr. Tubbs would be 
clasped to her expansive bosom, or failing him, the young yet cynical 
proprietor of Pount’s Unscented Soap, or possibly her sooty legacy 
and sacred trust the Hindoo body-servant, Ramchunder Jhee, had 
she not this hold upon Crane—a hold not to be released, since he is 
heir to the earldom of Blackpool. With the end of the first act, the 
last'straw is put upon the poor ex-Somerset House clerk’s back, for he 
comes into the title, the tumble-down house and worthless property, 
and ‘feéls the widow’s grasp the tighter in consequence. To rid 
himself of the incubus becomes Crane’s one desire, but not even the 
eccentric Tubbs will take her off his hands—if she would go, and 
only a course of severe bullying at last extracts from her the in- 
eriminating and mis-addressed proposal. Relieved of the widow, 
Crane’s ill-luck deserts him. Coal isfound upon his land, his son and 
daughter who have got stupidly mnddléd in their love affairs, pair 
off as their hearts desire,and only the: widow and her Hindoo shadow 
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are left-without a fingerin the prodigious pie of happiness, ultimately 
cooked.. Of the art of construction the authors know little. 
Eyes have they and ears also, and these serve them well. Their 
comic folk are funny, and their simple girls are sweet. But fresh 
scenic setting and witty dialogue and clear-cut characters are not 
— all. Even a farce must hang well together, and that is what 

comedy (played as a farce) does not. A little re-arrangement 
will make it so, however, and then it should have a merry life anda 
long one. Miss Victor, Mr. Wyes,and Mr. Groves were all as funny 
as could be. Mr. James, as the seventeen times jilted Pount, sug- 
gested a rather unlikely lover for Miss Ruskin’s tender-hearted Letty. 
Miss Moore made a lively Amanda, pretty, sincere, and of a dry 
humour of which we might see more. And Mr. Knight bore with 
solemn emphasis upon every sentimental passage in his part. 


“FLIGHT.” 
ww and original play, in four acts, by WALTER FRITH. 
a rs at Terry's Theatre, on Thursday evening, February 16th, 1893. 


Biiph Ge -» «+ Mr, MURRAY CARSON. Lord George _ -- Mr. H. EVERSFIELD, 
= ee Mr. H. B. Conway. = 6 ns = A eee 
oe a ce "ee Pr. E. AMBERT. 
Miiariey o6 seo we } Mr. EDWARD TERRY. Mrs. Amherst |. |. Miss May Wairry. 
Weston Carr.. .. .. Mr. H. V. EsMonp. Blanche Templer .. Miss ANNIE HILL. 
Mr. Tanfleld.. .. .. Mr. W.T LOVELL. Sylvia Gascoigne - Miss HELEN ForsyTH. 
Mr.Gascoigne .. .. Mr. T. W. PERCYVAL. 


Upon the receipt of a blow on the head, out in the States, Mr. 
Amherst’s memory takes to flight, and affords Mr. Sargent the chance 
he awaits of taking to flight too, with such of Mr. Amherst’s property 
as he can lay hands on.. There is one coveted bit of it, however, 
which he has difficulty in securing, namely, Amherst’s wife. To 
pave the way, he tells her that her husband is dead, and on the 
strength of that they become engaged, when up turns Sargent’s father 
a ticket-of-leave (comic), and immediately afterwards by post from 
America a woodcock’s feather to warn the villain that Amherst is on 
his track. After several ineffectual interviews between Philip and 
the ticket-of-leave and his son, the confidence reposed in them by Mr. 
and Mrs. Amherst (each of whom thinks the other dead) also takes to 
flight, and is followed by Amherst’s idiotic habit of mislaying his 
memory just when it might be of use to him. Eventually he “sees 
all,” and his wife “sees all,” and they meet, and Sargent tries to 
wing his flight to another world, but is prevented by the ticket-of- 
leave (whose comicalities have fled, leaving an unsatisfactory residue 
of tears and bowel-yearnings over his prodigal son) who thinks 
America will be change enough. Which unconsidered mixture of 
cleverness and absurdity served as a temporary tomb for the talents 
of resonant Mr. Carson, unhappy Mr. Conway, clever Mr. Esmond, 
pretty Miss Forsyth, gentle Miss Whitty, handsome Mr. Lovell, and 
expectant Mr. Terry, who all worked like slaves in a perfectly hope- 
less cause—a cause which it was the wonder of onlookers that any 
actor-manager could ever have espoused. 


“ DIPLOMACY.” 


A play, in four acts, adapted by CLEMENT ScorrT and B. C. STEPHENSON from *‘ Dora,” by 
Victorien Sardou. 


‘ Revived at the Garrick Theatre, on Saturday evening, February 18th, 1893. 
Count Orloff .. .. Mr, BANCROFT, Henry Beauclerc .. Mr. JOHN HARE. 
Baron Stein... .. .. r. ARTHUR CECIL, Dora .. .. .. «.. Miss Kate RORKE. 
* Tete Polen pene se a PA .F. cp — “Qe ‘Ri -. Miss O. NETHERSOLE. 
+.» «» Mr, GILBERT HARE, <a ie Rio- 

a. +s es ee Mr, R. CATHCART. Zarés . cas ke } LADY MONCETON. 

Antoine.. .. .. Mr, BE. MaYEUR. Mion... . Miss HELEN LUCK. 
Shepherd Mr. R. Powgr. Lady Henry Fairfax Mrs, BANCROFT. 


Fifteen y years ago, in ee 1878, “ Diplomacy ” was first pro- 
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duced in England. It was a memorable night, for the Kendals and 
the Brancrofts, John Clayton, Sugden, and Cecil, constituted a cast 
impossible to equal in those days, and Sardou was then the one 
dramatist to whom all eyes were turned. These fifteen years have 
shattered many idols. Sardou’s sun has set. There has risen a race 
of truer dramatists. French trickery nolonger finds a market every- 
where in London. Cunning contrivance has had to yield to human 
character, stage agonies to the suffering of life, and showy tinsel 
to the rough but serviceable homespun. So, too, with the players. 
In their ranks, also, these fifteen years have wrought a mighty 
change. But some there are who can defy change ; and to welcome 
one of them back to the stage an audience representative of the 
blood and brains of England packed Mr. Hare’s theatrethis memorable 
night. Mrs. Bancroft’s return is an event of great importance, 
for in her the traditions of the modern school are vested. 
The public is not concerned with this. It loved its favourite, loves 
her still, and shows that love by waiting hours to assist at her return. 
But if the public is not, the players are. To them it is the coming 
of a teacher, who can instruct them in comedy, in drama, in what-not. 
Lady Henry was therefore welcome on all hands. Never mind that 
she has nothing to do with the play : that her business is indeed to 
stop it while she now and then getsin a merry laugh. What she has 
to do is done with such vivacity, the ringing voice is used with such 
rare skill, the art is at once so telling and so delicate, that sight is lost 
for awhile of the evening’s disappointments. Paper casts, like paper 
cricket teams, may read wonderfully, but prove something very 
different. ‘“ Diplomacy” was a case in point. Hare, Bancroft, Cecil, 
Miss Nethersole, Lady Monckton! What a cast—on paper! Who 
would have dreamed that before the night was half spent, fervent 
wishes would be breathed for a general shuffling of these (all trump-) 
cards: wishes for Mr. Bancroft’s masterly Henry Beauclerc of 
1884, a performance charged with such anthority, for the resonant 
Orloff of Mr. Barrymore and the insinuative Zicka of Mrs. 
Bernard Beere. Who would have dreamed that before the second 
act was well begun, before the first of the young actors’ opportunities 
had come, Mr. Forbes Robertson and Miss Rorke had taken the lead, 
and that the one cry that arose at the end of each act was for them. 
With the great names of the Kendals against them, with the 
paralysing consciousness that they were striving against ghosts, 
against memories with immeasurable power to lay them low, they 
yet managed to infuse such power and passion into their acting as 
swept all before them, and carried them on a surging wave of 
enthusiasm full as high in popular esteem as even the great comedy 
actress whom the whole theatreful had assembled to honour. 


REVIVAL OF “THE GUV’NOR” AT THE VAUDEVILLE, SATURDAY, 
JANUARY 28TH, 1893. 


Some years ago a clever song writer submitted a very comic song 
to a gentleman since become famous as a drawing-room entertainer. 
The song dealt humorously with a very common affliction. It was 
rejected, sternly, with a dignified reproof, and a statement that the 
public resented strongly any joking upon such a subject. The 
writer was troubled by his conscience, but was presently relieved, 
if not gratified, by the’entertainer producing a song on precisely 
similar lines—* his own composition ”"—with which he rapidly made 
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a bigger name and a respectable little fortune. The fact is that the 
public loves nothing better than humorous treatment of physical in- 
firmities. ‘“ The Private Secretary ”"—and every old farce in which 
the comedian is maltreated by somebody bigger—is an example of one 
type of favourite. “The Guv’nor” isan example of the other. In 
this farce by Mr. Lankester (a pseudonym of Mr. Robert Reece), an 
old boat-builder is deaf, a confectioner’s son stutters. When the 
latter comes to propose for the daughter of the former, he is under- 
stood to be negotiating the purchase of a boat which bears the girl’s 
mame. Who cannot conceive the nature of the dialogue? It is 
risqué but irresistible, and shouts of delight attend it. The deafness 
and stammering are responsible for more. Everyone absurdly mis- 
takes everybody else, and the piece becomes a ridiculous jumble such 
asany play-wright could arrangein an hour. Acting is not called for. 
To be effective one has only to be unlike anything in nature, 
and the work is done. Yetin thisrevival there is acting, unneces- 
‘sary though it be. Mr. James’s boatman remains what it was in 
June, 1880, a full-flavoured, breezy old salt, a red-faced, big-voiced, 
burly, rolling old broad-in-the-beam who brings the scent of the tar 
in great gusto. over the footlights. Mr. E. W. Gardiner as the 
stutterer, Mr. Reeves Smith as jeune premier; Miss May Whitty, 
Miss Abington, Miss Annie Hughes and Miss Cicely Richards, in 
parts utterly unworthy of them; and Mr. William Farren, sole 
possessor of the rich old comedy manner, undergo a kind of painless 
extinction. There is nothing for them todo. Nor is Miss Sophie 
Larkin in much better case. Indeed the play ison the shoulders of 


Mr. James, forwhom alone is it worth seeing ; for him and for, perhaps, 


the interest in learning what was popular thirteen years ago. 


REVIVAL OF “THE COUNTY COUNCILLOR” AT THE TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4TH, 1893. 


Mr. Graham’s farce, produced at a matinée in November, and 


fully noticed at the time, was worthy of the fate it has met. Written 


with exuberant humonr, designed to afford mercurial light comedians, 
vivacious comediennes, stolid character actors, and pretty ingénues a 
lively setting for their special talents, and filled with timely good- 
natured chaff of the attitude of Councillors towards music-hall 
“ artistes,” it came pat upon the hour and well deserved an invitation 
to stay. For an excitable gentleman in a fix, there is no one to compare 
with Mr. Yorke Stephens. His breathless dash and nervous energy 
carry all before him. Then Fanny Brough is second only to Mrs. John 
Wood in such parts as Lottie Singleton, the artiste whose attire has 
been the subject of official remark. Mr. Garden again treats Faddi- 
cum, the infatuated Vigilant of the C.C., with natural humour, and Mr. 
Cyril Maude, with less opportunity than fortune usually strews in 
his path, shines with chastened lustre as the victimised Cripps. The 
dunder-headed detective to whom Mr. Hendrie orginally gave life 
and substance could scarcely be expected to wear so vivid a look in 
any other hands, but Mr. Kinghorne made him effective enough, 
without banishing remembrances of his predecessor’s remarkable per- 
formance. Miss Helen Leyton and Miss Gertrude Price fill small 
parts very capably, and a chilly first-night audience finished by 


. setting a seal of visible approval upon the farce. 


[Notices of “ The Strike at Arlingford” and “ The Muster Builder” are un- 
avoidably crowded out.] 


_—— 




















“ MR, IRVING AS LEAR. 
Reproduced, by per mission, from the Lyceum Souvenir of “ King Lear.” 
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* Reproduced, by per mission, from the Lyceum Souvenir of “ King Lear.” 
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MISS ELLEN TERRY AS CORDELIA. 
Reproduced, by permission, from the Lyceum Souvenir of “ King Lear.” 
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Some Amateur Performances. 





“THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW” BY THE STROLLING: PLAYERS. 

“ Man cannot stand—he must advance, or fall, And sometimes falling makes 
most way of all,” was the moral, as Monckton Milnes read it, of Hawthorne’s 
mystic romance of Monte Beni. Now, that’s all right for Hawthorne—as Miss 
Moxon would say—and it sounds splendid when laid down as a general principle, 
It is the sort of saying that would apply all round to every condition of mankind. 
one in fact to be »like Beecham’s Pills, in every emergency, But it isn’t 
so simple as it seems when, “ just for the laugh of the thing”"—as Deemster 
Thorkell puts it—we set to work to apply it to the amateur actor. Whether 
his last move be in a backward or a forward direction depends entirely—not, 
like the joie de vivre, upon the liver, but upon who the actor may be. What 
would be a racehorse stride for one is but a halting step for another. It’s the 
old story of one man’s meat being another's poison—not that Bronson Howard's 
drawa, with its champion circulation, could be anyone’s poison, except pe 
when delivered up to the tender mercies of an exceptionally weak-kneed club, 
and then the audience would be the principal victims. And who cares what 
happens to them, once they have been cajoled into taking tickets and mustering 
in fairly strong numbers? Nay, with its deftly-woven plot, dramatic situations, 
witty dialogue, and vivid characters, I could name clubs not a few who would 
make a very appreciable advance with it. But the Strolling Players is not one 
of them. The ablest of dramatic clubs marks no advance with its latest 
effort. ‘Cos why? It is scarcely an effort to them—it is little more than play, 
and surely for oom it is high time that, like the doll Nora, they awoke 
from their dream and realised that play-time is over. What they want is a 
spice of pluck—something of the stout heart which Latimer recommended to 
Ridley as they stood together at the stake. They lack the courage to 
strike out boldly ; and if for a moment they venture into deep water, they are 
back again in the shallows before it is possible to draw breath with which to 
cheer them on. Since, therefore, they have registered no advance, and no third 
course is open to them, it becomes a painful duty, as the schoolmaster said in 
addressing the trembling culprit sent up for chastisement, to chronicle a fall— 
but a fall in which perhaps (and here comes in the balm !) they make most way, 
for it has solidified their reputation as actors, and in it they have proved afresh 
their solid strength and the firmness of their grip. The name of Mr. Arthur 
Ayers lives in the memory as associated with much brilliant work, but I doubt 
whether he has done anything truer, or of more genuine worth than Stratton. 
He may not be at all points the ideal banker—as a matter of fact he is not 
weighting the fee needlessly in the earlier scenes—but for the force an 
restraint with which he sustains the later ones, all slighter defects can be over- 
looked. Miss Florence West, too, proved herself a prop and mainstay as the 
“airy, fairy Lilian.” She put off the light-hearted girl and put on the saddened 
woman with remarkable ease and skill, the pathos of her fourth act being 

rofoundly penetrating. And Mrs, Arthur Ayers flitted through every scene 
ike a ray of sunshine, making quite twice as much out of flighty Florence as 
any of her predecessors, For once, Phipps failed to be of solid support. One 
of those curious freaks of mis-casting which will occasionally befall the best- 
regulated club had thrown the handkerchief to Mr. Meade, who was never 
within a mile of realising the Yankee merchant. Mr. Charles Lamb’s Carojac 
only needed a s tion of the sinister to complete a striking piece of work. 
Mr. Davies sees Westbrook clearly,and cleverly materialised him, and Mr. Rooth 
as Babbage was doddery just in the right d .. But the Kenyon of Mr. 
Roberts was lamentabl Rac in fire. Mi Mary Stuart was effective as Aunt 
Fanny. On the whole, fairly satisfactory, as things go; but do let the 
Strollers remember that we are waiting for what Phipps’ countrymen would 
call an “ eye-opener ”—and that we look to them to supply it! 
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“THE MAGISTRATE” BY THE WHITTINGTON CLUB. 

Amateurs are not to be caught ee any rate, the majority of those 
within the five-mile circle. The spirit of competition keeps them actively at 
work. They for the most part keep their weather-eye open, and firmly fixed 
upon what to them, is forbidden fruit. And no sooner is the prohibitory 
“Hands off!” removed than snap go the hungry jaws (just as if they 
were a flock of birds hovering in wait for the indiscreetly early 
— and then there is a dash and a general scrimmage for the luscious 
morsel, Pinero has this season been the one to remove the interdiction 
“ Strictly preserved,” and great was the consequent jubilation in the tents of 
‘tthe amateur. Scarce an actor who did not in his mind’s eye see himself 
“* plucking the laurels from the honoured brow” of Arthur Cecil or Edward 
‘Terry ving Mackintosh points—or —— Eversfield a thing or two. And 
first in the field was the Whittington, as keenly alive toa good bargain as its en- 
terprising namesake is reported to have been. Nothing ever goes very far wrong 
with the Whittington. Its name does not often figure where Posket feared to 
find his wife’s—in the list of casualties—and its performance is, as a rule almost 
up to the level of its promise, which, unless one possesses the Nonconformist 
conscience so heartily deprecated in Lady Windermere, is all that can be 
reasonably looked for. Mr. W.T. Clark is a reliable comedian, and may be 
safely trusted not to play ducks and drakes with his opportunities. His humour 
‘would be the richer perhaps for a ray of genial warmth, but he gets his laughs 
—not in a feeble, trickling stream either, nor yet, be it frankly admitted, in an 
overwhelming flood, but in a smooth, well-sustained current which puts out of 
court any suggestion of failure in connection with his impersonation of the 
Magistrate. Mr. Ernest Trouncer, young and fresh in style as in appearance, 
played with a refreshing freedom from any taint of self-consciousness, and was 
more in the vein of the champion fourteen-year-old than any one of the rivals 
who have followed thick and fast in his footsteps. Lukyn proves rather a tough 
nut for the teeth of the amateur. The trick of losing his temper is so obviously 
acquired that it ought to speak volumes for his natural sweetness of disposition. 
Mr. W. H. Wells is more of an adept in the art than the majority of his fellows, 
but even his was rather an unconvincing specimen of the home-grown article, 
and contained not a suspicion of the fine, unforced flavour of the Indian pro- 
duct. Mr. Herbert Walther, well-fitted with the languid and heart-broken 
Vale, found it an easy matter to be genuinely funny. Quaint touches of 
humour, dexterously supplied by Mr. Guennell, enriched Bullamy. ‘here is 
no amateur Mrs. John Wood, so a demand for one would be about as fruitful 
of result as a call for a table d’hote repast.in the desert of Sahara. In wisely 
a therefore, the goods provided by the gods—in this case, represented 
by the committee of the cluab—we accept a very distinct good in the shape of 
Miss Julia FitzGibbon, who not only has an excellent appreciation of Mrs. 
Posket’s humour, but a very effective method of emphasising it. Miss Aimée 
Adams was vivacious, as Charlotte should be, and Messrs. Moore, Marcus, 
Graves, FitzGibbon, Webster, and Dashper, together with the Misses Stewart 
and Smart, all laboured according to their lights, which were of varying value, 
ranging from the dazzling electric to the humble night-light. The proceeds 
of Sir Charles Young’s curtain-raiser, “The Baron’s Wager,” which practically 
ran into unlimited applause, were fairly divided between Mrs. Evans, sweet and 
winning as ever, wi r, Charles Dickinson, throughout easy, natural, and on 
the best of terms with his part. 


“THE MAGISTRATE” BY THE ROMANY CLUB. 

“ Richard’s himself again! ””—and so is the Romany. After my recent visit 
to St. George’s Hall there's not the faintest possible, probable shadow of doubt 
on that score. At last it has shaken off the Rip Van Winkle-like drowsiness 
which for some time has been weighing down its eye-lids, and from which it 
only partially awakened at intervals to propound some antediluvian problem 
which could be of no possible interest to anyone of less antiquity than Noah. 
But now it bestirs itself; like Wordsworth’s rorsen re od simple child, “ it feels 
its life in every limb” (can anyone have administered a galvanic shock ?), and 
makes a gallant effort to get abreast of the times with a strongly-cast, admirably- 
i lanced performance of Pinero’s farce—farce, the dramatist calls it, though I 
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fancy that, bearing in mind his own dictum that in the course of years farce 
ripens into comedy, he has skilfully provided a firmer claim to its future title 
than many a marked comedy —— And it is as comedy that Mr. 
Bright, cleverly reading, like Mrs. Posket, between the lines, sees the direful 
dilemmas of the distressed Magistrate. Recognising taat it’s nine-tenths of the 
way towards turning out a ridiculous tragedy (with apologies to Mrs. Clifford), 
he sets himself to prove his case, and, poised on the border-line of tragi-comedy, 
inclining now to one side and anon to the other, with a balance which would go 
far towards making the fortune of a Blondin, he weaves a piece of rich, rare 
comedy with an adroitness which awakens in equal measure surprise and ad- 
miration. There are Poskets galore—Poskets good, bad, and indifferent, and 
Poskets whom the dramatist cannot have pictured in his wildest dreams. 
Which is the real one? Where is the trueone? Whoshallsay! The author 
presumably would be able to pick out that one who came closest to fulfilling his 
ideal, could the various aspirants be placed before him in a line, on the principle 
of criminal identification. In the meantime, not only for agility and alertness, 
but for force, Mr. Bright holds his own with the best of them, and when it 
comes to a question of cleverness of conception he “romps in” easily first. 
Shoulder to shoulder his comrades stand by him with scarce a weak point in 
their harness where the arrows of criticism may take effect. Mr. Trevor 
Lloyd is not fitted by nature for Cis, so he starts more heavily handicapped 
than Mr. Trouncer, but, well-stocked with an inexhaustible fund of spirits, he 
grapples with and overcomes most of the obstacles in his path. Mr. Walkes 
proves a sturdier pillar to the second act than any Lukyn I have seen, 
the nervons irritability being most effectively worked up, and the Captain 
Horace Vale of Mr. Biddulph Butler is the finished piece of light-comedy 
which that painstaking actor has taught us to expect. Messrs. Sowton and 
Hill supply sketches which are successful contrasts to Mr. Bright's, and Mr. 
Trollope _~ Wyke as no one else could play him. Mrs. Walkes is a Mrs. 
Posket of surprising bulk and richness of humour, and Mrs. Charles Sim is 
irresistibly funny as Charlotte. The Misses Norton and Wallace are lively in 
smaller parts, and Messrs. Birch-Reynardson, Tulloh, Montgomery, Duplex, 
and Janson are content to fill in the chinks with artistic work. 


“SCHOOL” AT ST. GEORGR’S HALL. 

“T may not choose my fare—I only wish I might,” sings the hapless critic, 
with a longing glance at the dramatic dainties of which the amateur will not 
ive him a taste. He humbly hints that a draught of Sardou, a touch of 
inero, a morsel of Grundy, a suggestion of Jones would not be unacceptable. 
But to no purpose! The autocratic amateur disposes of him after the sum- 
mary fashion of the landlord in the Far West (“I'll take traffied larks,” remarks 
the traveller glancing down the bill of fare. ‘ You'll eat hash,” calmly 
responds the landlord covering him with his revolver.) And in time the cowering 
critic learns to think himself in luck if he only gets his hash satisfactorily served. 
After all, though, perhaps it is just as well that he gets a disappointment now 
and again. It serves to clip the wings of his soaring spirit, and by force of con- 
trast teaches him to see, with the moralising Duke in the Forest of Arden, good 
in (almost) everything. Hence in addition to swelling the funds of St. Pancras 
Parish Church, that most unschooled “School” may serve as wholesome discipline 
‘to one, at least. A hash of watery sentiment and would-be cynicism is not an 
especially appetising dish even when served up by.a master hand, but substitute for 
that the unimaginative work of dire inexperience unaided by any guiding finger 
of sufficient strength to make its presence apparent, and unrelieved insipidity is 
the order of the evening. Unrelieved, I said in my haste ; but there was relief, 
— perhaps, but I would not that it should be “ cast into the endless shade ” of 
oblivion, There wasthe Naomi of Miss Ethel Cock. That was like a draught 
of champagne in its sparkling vivacity. Then there was the Beau of Mr. 
Kenyon Bright, an elaborate and consistent bit of work. That was interest- 
i There was the languid and nonchalant Poyntz of Mr. Cecil Mount. 


_ ing. 
There was the merriest, sauciest school, composed of Miss Kate Cock and the 


isses Gwyther, Pounceby, Clulow, Carter, and Pezze. That was a vivid 
patch of sunlight, The love-making between Miss Towle—altogether out of 
place as an ingénue—and Mr. Clifford Probyn, was as wearisome for the on- 
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lookers as the genuine thing is apt to be, away from the footlights. Mr. Frank 
Simon’s pee the A was curious, ~~ not without interest. Start- 
a8 & com i young and vigorous man, he put on with a rapidit 
which was Haren» startling—at the rate of sonsethdany like twenty years rd 
an act. At the fall of the curtain, the Beau was practically nowhere in point 
of “ dodder,” as —ee with him. I do not question the subtlety of 
this conception, but I still search vainly for its significance. Mrs. Thouless 
was never within a mile of Mrs. Sutcliffe, and Mr. Percival Sharpe, as the im- 
possible usher, displayed a keen sense of the ludicrous, in what proved to be 
an amusing burlesque of Quilp. 





“ THE BELLS” AND “ MAMMA'S OPINIONS” AT ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 

If Mr. Glossop Such’s brother amateurs do not rise as one man, and testify 
their 5 a of the service he has rendered them by an appropriate gift 
of laurels, he- will indeed be entitled to join hands with the cynic who swore 
that the word gratitude being obsolete, no longer figured in the dictionary. 
For Mr. Such has done the amateurs’ cause yeoman service by a deed of noble 
self-sacrifice. For the general good he consents to become a pioneer—and 

ioneers, whether they be Galileos, Brunos, Ibsens, or merely advocates of the 

ivided skirt, are bound to get all the kicks and none of the half-pence ; for 
which reason their lot like that of Gilbert's policeman “is not a happy one.” 
“Somebody must be last” remarked the school girl when reproached for her 
tardiness ;and somebody must also be first, Mr. Such might plead with equally 
sound logic. And whoever was first in this particular instance, had to stand 
up shoulder to shoulder with a giant. No gettingaway from the fatal words— 
* Not so bad if you don’t think of Irving, is it?” But then we do think of him! 
We can think of nothing else, for we know but one Mathias. And against the 
memory of that haunting figure, all Mr. Such’s genuine hard work, ability above 
the average, blood-curdling shrieks, and sardonic laughter (Query: Were the 
shrieks and laughter responsible for his assuming the part?) went for 
absolutely nothing. But why discuss the subject? Mr. Such has served his 
turn. His reward is not now, and if he be a philosophical pioneer he will 
have taken a leaf from the small boy’s note-book, and rendered himself im- 
pervious to the kicks. As I saidat the outset.it has been his work to erect 
such a standard (no jest implied) as amateurs may be measured against without 
coming heavily to the ground. And now, deabiien, they will come on apace. 
“ Next, please!” Miss Hall Caine, charmingly tender and sympathetic as 
Annette, flitted through the play like a sunbeam. Miss Carr, not altogether at 
her ease, made a motherly Catherine, and Miss Wynn as Sozel, erred on the 
side of over-colouring. Mr. Wallis proved but a wooden Christian, and Mr. 
Kersley a worse than wooden Walter. Mr. Taylor played Hans with quiet 
humour, and Mr. Kenyon Bright, if too restless, put thought and intention into 
his version of the Doctor. Mr. Mannering was effective as the Mesmerist, 
but Mr. Chaplin as the President seemed bored. Perhaps he, too, was thinking 
of the Lyceum. nid the play lacked nothing that the brain. of stage- 
manager could devise for its su*ce-s. The novelty of the evening was supplied 
by “ Mamma’s Opinions.” In that it deals with love, it yields to the inevitable 
law of the drama. In that it is provided with a background of politics—not a 
“ bauble” but a stump-orating background, be it noted, in which “ Mimma” 
ag a Nayar part—it is both fresh and clever. ‘“‘ Mamma’s " daughter is in 
ove with the son of her political opponent @ /a “ Romeo and Juliet.” But Miss 
Capulet Gadabout is not a maiden of the latter end of the Victorian era for 
nothing. She strives to bridge over the difficulty by inducing Mr. Romeo 
Primrose to adopt mamma's opinions. This he is quite prepared to do, being 
burdened with no superfluous prejudices of his own. But mamma's opinions 
are “ variable as the shade.” is complicates matters. Being discovered in 
the house; Romeo is introduced to Mamma in the guise of an “ interviewer.” 
The deception. is ex , but Mamma’s wrath is forestalled by a spirited de- 
claration of inde nee on the part of her daughter. “ Mamm's Opinions” are 
unclaimed, but so rich a flavour of the Shrieking Sisterhood clings to the 
stump-orating Mamma—a flavour every atom of which is brought out by Miss 
Carlingford—that the finger points with no uncertain aim in the direction of 
Mrs. Lynn Linton. The lovers were played by Miss Wynn with brightness 
and vivacity, and by Mr. Poel with the driest humour. 
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Notes of the Month. 


LORD CAMPBELL’sS “ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,” was said to 
add a new terror to death, and by the verdict in the recent case, 
Melford v. Madge, dramatic critics have had a new terror launched 
at their devoted heads. The very name of the play in question, 
“The Hidden Terror,” is ominously suggestive. The case itself may 
not appear to the lay mind to be of much importance, nor indeed 
would lawyers consider it a “leading case,” yet to the profession it 
will rank perhaps as acause célébre. It certainly deals a severe blow 
to the freedom of dramatic criticism in the press. The case hinged 
on the conventional interpretation of a certain sentence. Mr. 
Melford’s play was said “ to be hooted off the stage ” on the first night, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, it had arun of a fortnight. Such a phrase 
is of course understood by every playgoer as being no more than a 
vigorous and figurative assertion of the fact that the play was 
universally damned. No one but ajuryman could possibly suppose 
that this phrase was intended for a literal statement of fact. What 
play is actually “ hooted off the stage?” Buta British jury resents 
metaphors. In future, if a critic desires to indulge in the mildest 
flight of verbal imagery, he will be careful, following the example 
of Artemus Ward, to append a footnote, “this is rote sarcastick.” 
In the interest of newspaper readers it is to be hoped that this un- 
fortunate decision will not tend to foster undue self-restraint and 
pusillanimous moderation in dramatic criticism among some of our 
critics, whose dread of being twitted with an emotional style induces 
them to adopt a neutral and colourless tone of criticism, as futile in 
its results, as it is tame and uninteresting in the reading. 


THE English version of Henrik Ibsen’s new play, “ The Master 
Builder,” translated by Mr. Edmund Gosse and Mr. William Archer, 
has been published’ by Mr. Heinemann. It is a drama in three acts. 
There is no particular plot, the main part of the,play being occupied 
with dialogues between Solness and Hilda. The play was produced 
at the Trafalgar Square Theatre on Monday afternoon, February 20th, 
and was successful mainly on account of the good acting.—From the 
same publisher we have received Mr. Pinero’s new volume of Plays, 


“Dandy Dick,” which is turned out in the excellent style usual 
with this firm. 


WHEN “ Ma Mie Rosette” bas come to an end at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre Messrs. Lart and Boosey intend making a trial of a 
“triple bill.” ~Theimprogramme will consist of “ Vesta’s Temple,” an 
“absurdity ” produced some years back at the Globe and elsewhere ; 
“Columbine,” a one-act music-play,in which Messrs. Oudin and 
Courtice Pounds will figure as Pierrot and Harlequin respectively ; 
and “ More Than Ever,” a melodramatic burlesque by the late Arthur 
Matthison, which filled the Gaiety during Mr. John Hollingshead’s 
management. 
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MR. BoosEy's morning ballad concert on the 20d February was 
one of the most successful of the series. The vocalists were Miss 
Margaret Macintyre, Mr. Ben Davies, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. 
Santley, Madame Antoinette Sterling and Mr. David Bispham, and 
the instrumentalist Mr. Septimus Webbe, a rising pianist, who 
played with brilliant effect Godard’s Mazurka in B flat. The pro- 
gramme of the concert was composed mainly of the works of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, and all the artists mentioned greatly distinguished 
themselves ; Madame Sterling’s rendering of the evergreen “ Lost 
Chord” being received with enthusiasm. Miss Mary Davies of late 
shows an increasing tendency to sing songs that can only in justice 
be described as mournful. Mr. Eaton Faning’s highly-trained choir 
sang some beautiful part songs. 


ABOUT 400 gentlemen sat down at the Criterion Restaurant at the 
ninth annual dinner of the Playgoers’ Club, and were presided over by 
Mr. Carl Hentschel. The company included Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. 
8. B. Bancroft, Mr. G. R. Sims, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, and many 
well-known playgoers. The programme comprised, besides speeches, 
an excellent musical entertainment. The toast of “ The Playgoers’ 


Club ” having been Meg by Mr. H. A. Jones and responded to 
by the Chairman, Dr. Edward Aveling in an effective speech 
submitted the toast of “The Drama,” coupled with the name of Mr. 
Henry Irving, who, on rising to reply, was greatly applauded : 

Mr. InvING said : The form which this toast has taken puts me in a position of 
some embarrassment. For an actor to respond for the drama seems like an invasion 
of the privileges of this club. It is true that the gentleman who has proposed this 
toast with eo much eloquense and so many kindly expressions towards myself has 
invited me to speak for the drama, but that makes me feel like a poacher who sees 
the owner of the preserves removing the notice that trespassers will be prosecuted, 
with an ostentatious smile. (Laughter.) It is not without trepidation that I have 
accepted your delightful hospitality to-night. I knew I should find myself in the 
presence of a committee, a very large committee of experts. (Laughter.) In one of 
your recent discussions I believe a gentleman who had written a ploy complained 
very bitterly that it had been sat upon by sixty-nine critics. (Laughter) I don’t 
know that my case to-night may not be even worse, for I am here to receive judg- 
ment from about 400 critics, every one of whom, I have no doubt, has all my short- 
comings in his mind’s eye, from the very outset of my career. If I remember rightly 
—and if not, Iam sure you, sir, will correct me—400 was the number of the priests of 
Baal who cut themselves with knives to propitiate their deity. (Great laughter.) 
But amongst the high priests of criticism this surgical operation is differently 
managed—and, as a man who has had in his time some personal experience of the 
process, I cheerfully admit that it illustrates the progress of the humane arts. 
(Laughter.) Well, gentlemen, while I am on the subject of the drama, which you 
will observe I am handling in the most gingerly, not to say evasive manner— 
Gaughter)—there is one little secret of which I will unburden my soul. When it 
was first suggested by some of your members that the Playgoers’ Club would like to 
see me in my habit as I live, to drop their swordsand daggers and entertain me with 
a little amicable cutlery, I said to myself, ‘This will never do. I bide my time "— 
of course an actor always soliloquises like that—(laughter)—“ till I have produced 
an original play. (Cheers.) I cannot stand before the Playgoers’ Club, all of them 
critics, and some of them playwrights, unless I am backed by an original drama at 
the Lyceum.” There, geutlemen, you have the real history of “Becket.” (Loud 
and prolonged cheers.) If I were to obtain public confidence by lavish promises, I 
ought to hint that any new play which may be sent to me will be produced with the 
utmost neatness and amma Cheers and laughter.) But fictitious bribes of that 
kind will not doin this atm re of os independence. I have not studied 
your debates without discovering that the al Club is the real Palace of Truth. 
(Laughter.) They are distinguished by a wholesome candour, which, owing to the 
artificial construction of society, cannot, I am sorry to say become universal, but it has 
the excellent effect of circulating fresh air, though I must admit that even after breath- 
ing many exhilarating whiffs I find that my position to-night in the very centre of the 
ventilator is almost too stimulating. Clanghter.) For all that, gentlemen, I am 
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ae Se eperhmmre serie sevens quevertot good-fellowship, because we paiel gal 
| et tenn + es (Cheers.) very existence of your club is based on the con- 
viction that the drama, and the interpretation of the drama, are rare and difficult. 
not the mere distractions of an empty hour. (Cheers.) I notice that in the 
breadth of your tolerance you have lately found room for a gentleman who favoured 
you with a dissertation on the shocking immorality of the stage. (Laughter.) In 
daresay you will listen to some scribe who will tell you that the 
it with the dignity of manhood. (Laughter.) I do not 
allude to these theories, however, in any spirit of reproach, but simply to illustrate 
the extraordinary comprehensiveness of your institution. (Cheers.) It cannot be 
said that the Playgoers’ Club suffers from a limited horizon, and it is no doubt your 
determination to help the drama in holding the mirror up to nature which prompts 
= to take eccentric sayy seae by the hand and encourage them to fret their 
ttle hour upon your stage. (Cheers and laughter.) Perhaps in this respect I oe 
be of some assistance to the club, for I am generally in active correspondence wit 
people of original mind—(langhter)—who survey the drama from points of view 
hich would never occur to you and me—(laughter and cheers)—and to whom it 
would be a real charity to offer the intoxicating joy of publicity. (Laughter.) 
There is a certain worthy who, after assailing the stage in the cloth of one religious 
body, has now donned the garb of another, and I should not be surprised to find that 
his change of creed has given a new stimulus to an inveterate prejudice. (Laughter.) 
I really think _ ought to secure his services as an entertainer—and you will un- 
derstand how disinterested is this suggestion when I tell you he has the lowest, the 
most degraded opinion of myself. (Laughter.) But, gentlemen, amidst these-di- 
versions you are @ great deal to maintain a cultivated interest in the drama 
and a spirit of honest criticism. I have not come here to flatter you, though it is 
said to be a large part of an actor-manager's business to ensnare the simple-minded 
critic in sinister toils. (Laughter). I acquit you of any desire to cajole me with 
your chicken and champagne—(laughter)—to the unimpeachable excellence of 
which. permit me to pay a passing tribute. (Laughter.) I do not hesitate to tell 
you that there have been times when the genius of frankaess which possesses this 
club has not appeared to me to be allied with the finest discrimination, 
(Laughter.) But putt‘ng aside any prepossessions to which the imperfections of the 
artist make him prone, I should like to recognise in the most cordial spirit the 
genuine devotion to dramatic art by which your club is animated. Believe me, 
amidst the cares and responsibilities which attach to the management of a theatre 
—and there are just ae many cares and anxieties in the management of a theatre 
asin any other calling—(cheers)—it is no small recompense to know that the true 
aim you have. cherished all your life, the ideal which stands far above even the 
test commercial success, and which n ne but the artist in his inmost soul knows 
w hard it is even to approach, is not forgotten amidst the chorus of praise or of 
blame which attend his efforts. (Loud cheers.) Most generous words have been 
uttered at your table to-night about my work as an actor and a manager. I claim 
no privilege unless it be the privilege of antiquity—(laughter)—which belongs to 
the old red — that has figured outside the house in Welli nm Street for so 
many years. (Renewed laughter.) How much longer that familiar ensign will 
brave the battle and the breeze I cannot say ; but this [ can say, and from my heart, 
that from the yo as well as the older generation of playgoers I have received 
the greatest rasan and aid, and that the whole dramatic profession looks to such 
an organisation as yours for coastant counsel and support. (Loud cheers.) 


7 


Mr. W. J. HOLLoOwaAy, the subject of one of our photographs 
this month, is a Londoner by birth, but has lived all his life in 
Australia, ever since his parents took him with them to Sydney, in 
1852, he being then a boy of nine. He was educated at the Grammar 
School in Sydney, and was designed at first for the profession of 
Civil Engineering, but his devotion to Shakespeare and fondness for 
private theatricals were such as to make the profession inevitable 
which he joined in 1866. He made his first appearance in Brisbane, 
Queensland, in the part of Baron Steinfort in “The Stranger,” 
returning afterwards. to Sydney, where he was given an engagement 
by the late Mr. William Hoskins, well known once in England as 
Phelps’ first comedian at Sadler’s Wells. Mr. Holloway rapidly 
became a favourite in all the great towns in Australia, especially as a 
Shakesperean actor, and in 1478 became manager of a company 
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which achieved a very marked success, In 1884 he was able toallow 
himself a trip “ home” (i.2., to England), for purposes of rest and en- 
joyment, but on his return to Australia, took up his professional 
work with so much ardour that in 1889 overwork had com- 
rece prostrated him, and his doctor sent him to England again, 

eclaring that it was essential for him to go and live in a more 
bracing climate. Mr. Holloway had happily “made his pile,” 
and had already been thinking of retiring from his profession, 
and accordingly came to London three years ago without any in- 
tention of again treading the boards. But with restored health came 
back the desire for work, and an engagement being offered him to 
play Kent at the Lyceum by Mr. Irving—for whose acting he had 
conceived a very high admiration—he made a reappearance as an 
actor when the curtain rose last year on “ King Lear.” Then came 
the memorable occasion when—having studied the part at a few hours 
notice only—he played Lear as substitute for Mr. Irving, and at once 
took a high place in England as an actor. The magnitude of the feat 
performed may be gauged by the fact that Mr. Holloway was never 
even asked to do more than to read the part, so entirely impossible 
was it considered that anyone could be found to play it. Mr. 
Holloway took the part for three or four nights, and afterwards 
played it on alternate nights to the end of the run of “ Lear,” his 
understudy taking Kent on the nights when he played the King. 
In “ Becket ” Mr. Holloway has the part of Edward Grim ; but it is 
always felt that his playing of a minor part is the less important 
service he is rendering, and that his great value lies in his ability to 
worthily replace on emergency any member of the company how- 
ever eminent.—The remaining photograph is a group of characters 
from the successful play “ Hypatia,” now running at the Haymarket 
Theatre, containing portraits of Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Lewis 
Waller, and Miss Julia Neilson. 


“Katrina,” the new ballet, produced at the Empire Theatre on 
Monday, February 20th, is a great success. Mr. Leopold Wenzel 
has written the music, which throughout is very bright. The 
scenery is very creditable and the appointments in excellent taste, 
and we have no doubt that the ballet will run well into the summer 
months. 


THE Oxford Music’ Hall, entirely rebuilt, has opened its doors with 
an excellent programme, including all the music-hall “ stars,” which 
the management apparently shares with those bright places of amuse- 
ment, the Tivoli and the Pavilion. 


MR. PINBRO’S new comedy, described as a “ whimsical play,” will 
be produced at the Court Theatre in about a fortnight. It is a 
modern play, but the story has many fantastic elements in it quite 
distinct from the author’s other plays. 

“ Hypatia” has already reached its fiftieth representation, and is 
likely to enjoy a very extended lease of popularity. Mr. Ogilvie has 
sold the German rights of the play, and the translation will be un- 
dertaken by Dr. Heinrich Geehl, 


THE Whittington Dramatic Society which, by-the-bye, is one of the 
oldest in London, intend producing on Saturday, March 4th, an ene 
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tirely new and original play, written by Mr. M. H. Spier, and entitled 
“Griffith Murdoch.” | 


_ AN original comedietta, ‘ Jones & Co.,” by Clifton Bingham, was 
produced at the Public Hall, Croydon, on February 4th. Although 
slight in incident, and consequently in interest, the trifle met with a 
good reception ;and Mr. Bingham may certainly be advised to try 
his hand again upon something more ambitious. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 








THE great musical event of the past month has been, of course, the production 
at Milan of Verdi's “ Falstaff.” Criticism is unanimous in its opinion as to the 
freshness and spontaneity of the music. The hand of the maestro has not lost 
any of its cunning, and has given the world, at an age when most composers 
bethink themselves of laying down the pen, a masterpiece. It will be curious 
to note the reception the new work obtains in London; whether it will be 


a second “Cavalleria.” It is safer, perhaps, not to prophesy. Musical taste 
is a variable quantity. 


Gortnc THomas’s unfinished opera, “The Golden Web,” has been produced 
by the Carl Rosa Opera Co. at Liverpool. As it will be heard in London at 
Easter, at the Lyric Theatre, little need be said at present concerning it. It is 
said to be melodious and bright, with that touch of French, characteristic of its 
composer. 


In the new version of “ La Rosiére * compressed into two acts, the improba- 
ble is made probable by the donning, by the heros and heroines, of veils and 
masks. But this cannot make the story of the opera anything but ancient ; 


and Mr. Jakobowski's music is scarcely good enough to redeem the antiquity 
of the plot. 


One of the best little theatre-orchestras in London at the present time is 
that at the Trafalgar Square, where Messrs. Yorke Stephens and Garden are 
playing “ The County Councilior.” Mr. Arthur E. Godfrey is responsible for 
its excellence, as well as for the well-selected programme. 


Senor Sarasate’s last concert took place on the 10th, when St. James’s Hall 
overflowed, as usual. Madame Bertha Marx was the pianist. 


The Council of the Chicago Exhibition have invited Dr. Hans Richter to 
conduct a short series of orchestral concerts in July and August. 


Musically, there is nothing doing. Concerts are plentiful enough, but the 
political strain and the genéral sense of financial instability affect the musical 


world more than the theatrical—and theatrical business has not been any 
too brisk. 


“ Haddon Hall” at the Savoy seems to pursue the even tenour of its way, 
without much effort. But Mr. D'Oyly Carte’s thoatre is fortunate in ‘on 
respect, that it commands a great provincial and country clientéle, which con- 


siders its plain duty when “up in town” is to visit the Lycoum, the Savoy, and 
the Moore and Burgess Minstrels. 
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20 
21 
21 
23 
26 
26 


28° 
30 


1 


13 


New Plays 


PRODUCED AND ImporTANT REvIvALs in London, from January 20th, 1893, 
to February 20th, 1893 :— 


( Revivals are marked thus ° ) 
“ “= the Way,” comedietta, in one act, by T. W. Robertson. 


urt. 
“ The Sportsman,” farcical. comedy in three acts, adapted from the 
French of Georges Feydeau, by W. Lestocq. Comedy. 
“A Welsh Heiress,” comedietta, in one act, by Tom Cullum. 


Comedy. 

“ A Tale in a Tub,” farce, in one act, by F. R. Reiss. (Produced by 
Amateurs). Ladbroke Hall. 

“Roses of Shadow,” piece, in one act, by André Raffalovich. 
Atheneum, Tottenham Court Road. 

“The Bauble Shop,” play, in four acts, by Henry Arthur Jones. 
Criterion. 

“ The Guv'nor,” comedy, in three acts, by E. P. Lankester. 

“*Mamma’s Opinions,” comedietta, in one act, author unannounced. 
Performed by amateurs. St. George's Hall. 

“ Bartonmere Towers,” comedy, in three acts, by Rutland Barrington. 
Matinée. Savoy. 

. — in Sand,” -comedietta, in one act, by F. W. Brougkton 

uare. 


* “The County Councillor,” farce, in three acts, by H. Graham. 


Trafalgar Square. 

“ Becket,” play, in a prologue and four acts, by Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son. Lyceum. 

* Rosedale,” comedy-drama, in five acts, by Lester Wallack, revised 

ab ae wc ghia ag by Burford Delan 

" esperate ‘a in e acts, by Burfo elannoy. 
Sadler's Wells,” 

“ An Underground Journey,” comedietta, in one act, by Mrs. Hugh 
Bell and Chas. H. Broobiield. Matinée. Comedy. 

“Uncle Silas,” drama, in four acts, founded upon the novel of 
Sheridan Le Fanu, by Seymour Hicks and Lawrence Irving. 
Shaftesbury. 


13 “ Letters Addressed Here,” farce, in one act, by H. Chance Newton. 


13° 
14 


16 
18° 


20° 
20 


Shaftesbury. 

“The Colieen Bawn,” Dion Boucicault’s drama in five acts. Lyric, 
Hammersmith. 

* Allendale,” comedy, in three acts, by Eden Philpotts and G. B. 
Burgin. Matinée. Strand. 

“ Flight,” play, in four acts, by Walter Frith. Terry's. 

“Diplomacy,” comedy, in three acts, adaptel from the French of 
Victorien Sardou, by B. C. Stephenson and Clement Scott. 


Garrick. 

“ The Master Builder,” play, in three acts, translated from the Norse 
s Henrik Ibsen, by William Archer and Edmund Gosse. Matinée. 

uare. 

“ The Prodigal Daughter,” drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt and 
Sir Augustus Harris. Grand. 

“Katrina” ballet divertissement in two tableaux, by Mdme. Katti 
Lanner, music by Leopold Wenzel. Empire. 


In the Provinces, from January 10th to February 20th, 1893 -— 
Jan. 19 “The Scapegrace,” drama, by Wynn Miller. Amphitheatre, Ramsgate. 
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Jan. 


20 


20 
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“ The Competitors ; or, The Nymph of Nozenaro,” comic opera, in two 
acts, by Sidney Cubitt, composed by Thomas Hackwood. (Pro- 
duced by amateurs). Subscription ms, Stroud. 

“ Aladdin at Sea,” extravanganza, in one act, by I. Zangwill. Public 
Rooms, Camborne. 

“Ss of the Past,” play, consisting of a drama and a burlesque, 

y J. W. Whitbread. Queen's, Dublin. 

“The Burglar Alarm and the Detective Camera,” drama, by John 
Gannon. Adelphi, Live 1. 

“A Free Pardon,” aeuietindittah, in oneact. Author unannounced. 
Queen’s, Poplar. 

“Our Play,” comedietta, in one act, by R. G. Graham, Teddington 
Town Hall. 3 

“The Fire Alarm,” farce, in one act, by R.G. Graham. Teddington 
Town Hall. 

“The Heiress of Maes-y-Felin ; or, the Flower of Mandovery,” play, 
in five acts, by A.H. Ward. Victoria, Merthyr Tydfil. 

“The Fay o’ the Fern,” fantastical farce, in one act, by Robert 
George Legge. New, Oxford. 

“ Jones and Co., Matrimonial Agents,” comedietta, in one act, by 
Clifton Bingham. Public Hall, Croydon. 

“ Lansdown Castle ; or, The Sorcerer of Tewkesbury,” comic operetta 
by Major A. C. Cunningham, composed by Gustav von Holst. 
(Produced by amateurs). Corn Exchange, Cheltenham. 

“ His Last Cruise,” operetta, in one act, by R.T. Gunton. Music 
composed and selected by W. Williams. Public Hall, Hatfield. 
“Monica,” dramatic sketch, in one act, by J. W. Swarbreck. Public 

Hall, Hatfield. 

“The Golden Web,” comic opera, in three acts, by B. C. Stephenson 
and F. Corder, music by A. Goring Thomas. Royal Court, 
Liverpool. 

“The Shadow of Sin,” drama, in five acts, by Frederick, Jarman. 
Theatre Royal, Hanley. 

“King for a Day,’ romantic opera, in three acts, adapted from 
Adolphe Adam’s “Si J’étais Roi,” by Valentine Smith. Art 
Gallery Hall, Newcastle. 


In Paris, from January 18th to February 15th, 1893. 


Jan. 


19 
21 


27 
30 


10 
15 


“ L'Invitée,” comedy, in three acts, by Francois de Curel. Vaudeville 

“La Fille 4 Blanchard,” drama, in five acts, by MM. Darmont and 
Humblot. Odéon. 

“ Mére et Martyre,” drama, in five acts and seven tableaux, by Paul 
Daigremont. Ambigu. 

“Madame Chrysanthéme,” opera, in four acts, adapted for the stage 
from the novel of Pierre Loti, by Georges Hartmann and André 
Alexandre, music jp en Messager. Rénaissance-Lyrique. 

“Le Premier Mari de France,” comédie-vaudeville, in three acts, by 
Albin Valabrégue. Variétés. 

“La Veglione,” comedy, in three acts, by Alexandre Bisson and 
Albert Carré. Palais-Royal. 

—_ d’Autrui,” comedy, in five acts, by Léon Hennique. 
Odéon. 


“Les Amants Légitimes,” comedy, in three acts, by Ambroise 
Janvier and Marcel Ballot. Gymnase. 

“Le Devoir,” piece, in four acts, by Louis Bruyerre. (For the 
Théitre Libre). Menus-Plaisirs. 
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